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Not One of the Boys 


ARK SULLIVAN, one of the most ex- 
M perienced and sagacious of that little 
coterie of Washington journalists who 

really know the inside of national politics, has stated 
categorically, not alone as his opinion, but also as 
that of the inner circle in 
Republican affairs, that the 
Old Guard does not favor the 
renomination of President Cool- 
idge for a third term. ‘This is 
the first intimation we have 
seen published that all is not 
serene in regular Republican 
circles. It is, of course, common 
knowledge that force of cir- 
cumstances and not the will of 
the Old Guard nominated Coolidge for the Vice 
Presidency in 1920 and the Presidency in 1924, but 
that a sentiment among the party leaders is defi- 
nitely crystallizing against the President for a third 
term is news. The fact that Coolidge is not one of 
the boys and that he takes advice from New Eng- 
land friends rather than from the wheel horses of the 





machine is given as the reason. Whether this be 
the whole truth or only a part of the truth matters 
little. The country will want something more sub- 
stantial before turning out a President who has 
stood at the helm during a period of such unprec- 
edented prosperity. 

Perhaps the third-term bogey will be too strong 
in 1928 to bear overriding. Certainly, the precedent 
set by Washington in refusing a third term was 
most farsighted and wise. With an eight-year 
limitation to tenure of office the danger of a self- 
perpetuating régime is greatly minimized. Even 
with a two-term system the temptation for Presi- 
dents during their first term to keep an eye con- 
stantly on the political weather vane is unduly 
cramping. It would become stultifying over a 
longer period. Yet in the case of Coolidge the same 
dilemma that presented itself to Roosevelt arises. 
Can the accidental first years of service be con- 
sidered a whole term? The answer to that question, 
we feel, will be determined, not so much by any 
academic argument, as by the political strength of 
Coolidge in 1928. If he has weakened, he ought 
certainly not to serve again. If he is still strong, the 
first term will be discounted as negligible. In any case, 
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the opposition of the Old Guard, if shown openly, 
will react in Coolidge’s favor. The country does 
not want a repetition of the 1920 Republican 
convention, when the party leaders boasted that 
they could win with any “yellow dog,” and then 
nominated the man who, to them, appeared the most 
complacent and pliant tool. President Coolidge 
may have his weaknesses, but bending the knee to 
selfish or corrupt groups is not among them. 


Jesus and Jewish Theology 


4 he most liberal Christians it seems inconceivable 
that Jews of pure race and tradition should not 
—merely from the standpoint of racial pride — 
rejoice in Jesus of Nazareth, a Jew of the Jews 
who has influenced the life of the world more pro- 
foundly than any other Jew in history. Such Chris- 
tians are, not unnaturally, in agreement with Rabbi 
Wise, an eloquent liberal, who has preached to 
Jewry Jesus as a moral and ethical leader whom 
Jews can no longer deny or ignore. To him, it 
seems the height of blind folly on the part of 
orthodox Jews to continue to deny the genuineness 
of Jesus’ message. Let them oppose, if they wish, 
the mushroom growth of Christian theology; let 
them insist on and deplore the cruel historical 
application of that theology toward their race and 
creed; but why deny the purity and the beauty 
and the truth of Jesus’ teaching and character? 
Without admitting the premise of His divinity, at 
least the Jews might rejoice in His character and 
influence. 

So argue Rabbi Wise and his supporters and a 
multitude of Christians. Yet the Jews are split 
violently into two camps which correspond roughly 
to our Modernists and Fundamentalists. The 
orthodox, or Fundamentalist, Jews cling to a tradi- 
tional prejudice. Some years ago we asked a prom- 
inent and highly intelligent Jew — and Zionist — 
if he and his fellows had not come to rejoice in 
Jesus, the Teacher of men, as a great Jew and a 
great Leader. He said, “On the contrary, we Jews” 
— by which he meant we orthodox Jews — “con- 
tinue to regard Jesus as a charlatan, as a false 
prophet, as a fake. In addition, He is to us the most 
sinister of figures in whose name countless and 
horrible persecutions have been inflicted on us.” 

That last we could understand. In His name — 
taken in vain by ignorant, brutal, and interested 
Christians — every crime has been committed. For 
nearly two thousand years we have plunged our 
swords in the yielding water of unresisting Jewry, 
only to have its stubborn vitality close again around 
the wound. But still we did not understand the 
resentment of the Hebrew against Jesus the Man 
and Prophet. Our Zionist friend explained it. 
Jesus, he said, ran counter to all the sacred tradition 
of the Jews. He outlawed Himself forever when He 


ceased to regard Israel as the chosen people. When 
once He preached to the Gentiles, when once He 
included them — anyone outside the sacred racial 
pale —in the heritage of His rewards, He alienated 
forever the orthodox guardians of the sacred fire of 
the Jewish spirit. If the Jews are not separate and 
distinct from all the rest of the world, they are 
nothing. They crumble, then, into incoherent in- 
feriority. Their strength lies in the superiority of 
spiritual isolation founded on racial solidarity. To 
break that solidarity is to betray the race. And that 
Jesus did. His God was not only a God of the He- 
brews, but a God of all men under the sun. His 
message was first to the Jews — whose stubborn 
recalcitrance it failed to break — and then to all 
the generations of Gentiles. Hence, forever He is 
anathema to those Jews who put race above hu- 
manity and the purity of their tradition above truth 
and light. 

We honor Rabbi Wise and his followers. We under- 
stand, if we do not indorse, his opponents. There is 
little or no compromise between the two schools. 
Sooner or later the smaller faith and understanding 
will have to yield to the larger, the orthodox Jewish 
prejudice bow to the reason and honesty of modern 
Jewish thought. 


Stretching Rubber Too Far 


HE resolution introduced into Congress last’ 


week calling for an investigation of the actions 
of foreign Governments in boosting the prices of 
rubber, coffee, nitrates, and certain other raw 
materials consumed in large 
quantities in the United States 
is a futile gesture and should 
not be passed. Over three years 
ago Secretary Hoover asked 
Congress for and received from 
it a large sum of money to con- 
duct these same investigations, 
and on the basis of facts so as- 
sembled issued reports which 
could only be duplicated at the 
present time. Besides, the-spirit of the resolution 
would be bound to lead to international friction. 
The obvious reason for the present excitement is 
the high price of crude rubber, brought on by the 
Stevenson Act, a British measure which in the past 
two years has limited the export of rubber from 
British plantations in the Far East. As seventy per 
cent of the world’s supply came from this source, the 
artificial restriction aided by an increased demand 
from the United States drove the price to about 
three times that which would bring a fair return to 
the growers and cost the American public about 
$200,000,000 more than was necessary. All of which 
was carefully brought out by Secretary Hoover in an 
address delivered two months ago, but at the same 
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time the Secretary of Commerce was careful to 
point out that while several retaliatory measures 
were at our disposal, none should be made use of 
unless the restrictions were maintained. In other 
words, he served up a gentlemanly warning to the 
British Government that unless the Stevenson Act 
were repealed (it has practically become inoperative 
now because it provided for removal of restrictions 
in proportion to increase in price), the United States 
would be compelled to take some protective meas- 
ures. This was a fair and reasonable warning 
couched in such diplomatic language that no offense 
may be taken, Furthermore, it applied equally to 
other nations which by Government action were 
boosting the price of raw materials important to 
this country. 

Unjustifiably, the responsible British press has 
already taken an overheated attitude upon both 
Secretary Hoover’s remarks and the wording of 
the proposed Congressional resolution. It has even 
insisted that our Government urged the farmers of 
the United States to plant smaller areas in order 
to boost the price of wheat at a time when Europe 
was starving. This is quite unfair. Not only has the 
American Government, as a Government, passed no 
such restrictive measures as the Stevenson Act on 
the export of any raw material or foodstuffs, but it 
has also never grudged a fair price on any raw 
material which it was forced to import. In fact, the 
actions of the Government during the war in fixing 
the price of wheat saved European Governments 
many billions of dollars, and this was the only price- 
fixing experiment it has tried on commodities enter- 
ing the international markets. The British press 
would do well to study the facts more carefully 
before entering on an argument that can lead only to 
increased friction. Congress can also do its share by 
letting the matter drop until the intentions of the 
British Government become more clear. 


Society Leaders and Campaigns 


RS. J. B. HENDERSON, the widow of Sena- 
tor Henderson of Missouri, who is described 
by those arbiters of elegance, the Washington 
newspaper correspondents, as “the leader of the 
diplomatic set,”’ has launched a “world-wide drive 
against short skirts and the smoking of cigarettes by 
women.” In her campaign she has enlisted various 
patriotic organizations, such as the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, and has published a manifesto 
inviting mothers, teachers, and “‘society leaders” 
to unite in combating these evil and degenerate 
symptoms. 

As the classic phrase has it, we hold no brief for 
short skirts or cigarettes, But, on the other hand, we 
entertain a profound antipathy for campaigns by 
society leaders. Short skirts like bustles or wasp 
waists or big sleeves or picture hats will go the way 


of all transitory things as soon as good sense decides 
that one woman’s meat is another woman’s poison. 
The human eye in its more esthetic moments 
regards with pleasure and artistic satisfaction the 
spectacle of some young women in short skirts. 
But the same eye, with all the good will in the world, 
will be forced to admit that short skirts on certain 
ladies are a cruel punishment and grief to the 
observer. Ladies are not particularly obtuse and one 
may safely assume that the majority of them will 
not long continue to handicap themselves for the 
benefit of the minority. Men have long ago adopted 
the pantaloon as a garment concealing the complexes 
of their relative inferiorities. If women have not yet 
so rationalized the problem, they may be trusted to 
do so sooner or later. In the meantime, Mrs. Hen- 
derson’s efforts are purely waste motion. When per- 
sonal and intimate values are concerned it would be 
more easy to hurry the East than to coerce the sex. 
Cigarette smoking, of course, is another thing, 
again. In this field Mrs. Henderson’s efforts are 
perhaps more obviously futile than in the domain of 
longitudinal petticoats. On the whole, we approve — 
irrespective of its physical effects — of women’s 
declaration of independence in the matter of tobacco. 
They have definitely stated that what is sauce for 
the gander is sauce for the goose. It may not be a 
good sauce; it may be a nasty, unseemly sauce; but 
at any rate, they have paid us back in our own coin, 
and we have no answer that is worth a puff of smoke. 
Of course they and we might be prohibited smoking 
and probably we shall be, but until then, the male 
sex and the Government at Washington has nothing 
to say beyond the rehearsal of certain dicta concern- 
ing good taste, sound hygiene, and gentle behavior. 
And these things have nothing whatever to do with 
movements and campaigns under whatever auspices. 


Mutterings in the West 
ESPONDENT Democrats, who in the past 


two years have been racking their brains for 
some issue of national importance to carry into the 
lists of the next Presidential election, must be 
delighted to find that their old stand-by, the tariff, 
has been resurrected with surprising vitality. The 
extraordinary thing, however, is that the present 
leaders in the insurrection against the Fordney- 
McCumber schedules are Republicans, not Demo- 
crats. Being ourselves believers in a. moderate 
protective tariff, and having consistently “viewed 
with alarm” some of the schedules as they now 
exist, we welcome the impetus with which Senator 
Capper of Kansas has revitalized the question. It is 
easy for the Administration to discount the opinions 
of habitual malcontents, but Senator Capper is a 
different matter. Not only is his influence great in 
the Middle West, but he is not a man to use strong 
language in regard to a measure for which he himself 
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voted in 1922 unless he feels that he is voicing the 
sentiment of his constituents. 

It is, of course, possible that the Senator is using 
an attack on the tariff merely as a strategic weapon 
to scare the East into giving support to the schemes 
of the Middle West for disposal of farm surplus by 
the Federal Government. If so, it may be a shrewd 
move, but we predict that on the whole the Adminis- 
tration would prefer to see a moderate revision of the 
Fordney-McCumber Act than be forced into the 
grain-marketing business. The agricultural West is 
obviously uneasy and determined to share the plum 
of present prosperity with the industrial sections of 
the country. It is gathering formidable strength, and 
the Administration cannot afford to ignore it. To 
do so would give grist to the mills of Democrats and 


Radicals alike. 


Philadelphia’s Citizens Fail 


HERE is a moral plainly writ for those who will 

read in the defeat of Brig. Gen. Smedley D. 
Butler by Philadelphia politicians and bootleggers. 
It is this: Any city will get just the measure of law 
enforcement it wants. Philadelphia didn’t want its 
laws enforced. General Butler applied hard-boiled 
Leatherneck tactics to his job. He was successful to 
a certain extent, but the city’s solid citizens failed 
him in the pinches. They were heartily in sympathy 
with his work so long as he was closing unimportant 
“‘speak-easies,” but when he extended his campaign 
to the big hotels they, as represented by their 
spokesman, Mayor Kendrick, called a halt. They 
wanted law enforcement, perhaps, but not to the 
extent of risking their own pleasure in the crusade 
against booze and immorality. When Philadelphia’s 
good citizens care to back an administration free 
from the corrupting influence of “boss” politics, 
then the city will see better days. Until such a time, 
no enforcement campaign will be successful. 


Six Zip, Five Kankan, and Twelve Yax 


HE calendar of the Maya Indians has been 

established and checked by Prof. Herbert J. 
Spinden of Harvard University. Those extraor- 
dinary mathematicians and astronomers based 
their time system on the appearances of the planet 
Venus as morning and evening star, and worked 
out the very perfect and logical calendar which is 
a monument to their culture. Their year is de- 
scribed in a recent article in the New York Times 
as a “Venus year,” and we are told that “five 
Venus years are practically equal to eight ordinary 
years.” One supposes that this may be true from 
the mathematical standpoint, but before accepting 
the ratio as definitely established one would like 
to hear from a few such witnesses as Mars, An- 
chises, Adonis, and possibly Tanr haiiser. 


Among the important days in the Venus year 
are Twelve Yax, Six Zip, and Five Kankan. It seems 
altogether reasonable and right that Six Zip and 
Five Kankan should be important days in a Venus 
year, but the importance, and indeed the relevance, 
of Twelve Yax escapes us. Even supposing that the 
Mayas were Swedes and not very good spellers at 
that, it is hard to see what utility or beauty they 
could have found in twelve Jacks. Our own tame 
archeologist hazards the theory that the Mayan 
deck of cards had no Kings or Queens and that all 
the face cards were Jacks or, if you prefer —Yax. 
Thus, in their game known as “Brij,” a hand of 
Twelve Yax would indeed assume an outstanding 
importance and might well be used in a symbolic 
sense to describe a day devoted to merrymaking 
and thanksgiving. We are not yet informed as to 
whether or not Twelve Yax corresponded with our 
last Thursday in November, and we await advice 
from Professor Spinden on this point before carry- 
ing our researches further. 


Ships That Pass in the Night and Day 


NE by one the tall ships pass into the twilight 

of forgotten glory. Some of them fade from the 
white splendor of the clipper ship into the dingy 
utility of the coal barge. Some are spared that long 
ignominy and granted the mercy 
of ending their days in the 
brave hazard of shipwreck on 
the reefs of far horizons or in 
blazing funerals on the strange 
waters of the seven seas. But 
one by one, driven by steam, by 
coal, by oil, by Diesel or explo- 
sive engines, by electricity, by 
whatever new, outlandish de- 
vice, they fold their gallant, 





-sky-searching wings and silently vanish from our 


knowledge. . 

Thus we read that the last of the six-masted 
schooners has just been destroyed by fire in the cold 
waters off the Maine coast. The Edward F. Lawrence 
was a vessel no more romantic, perhaps, than her 
name. She was only twenty years old, and her type 
never equaled in beauty and grace those glorious 
creations of the clipper-ship age. But, for all that, 
she was the last of a valiant race who plowed the 
waters of our coast with only canvas and man and 
all the winds to aid her — and circumvent her. We 
mourn her passing as a symbol of good things out- 
grown. Sail is no longer justified by dollars and 
cents. Therefore, let it die. But something ‘ine and 
noble and intimate is dying with it— the glory of 
man’s combat with nature on the face of the waters 
with no machines to aid him: a primal combat 
which — except as sport and play — we shall never 
in any large sense, know again. 
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The Last of His Clan 


RANK ANDREW MUNSEY lived out 

Kipling’s harsh but everlastingly true line, 

“He travels fastest who travels alone.” 
He never had a wife or a partner, and it is doubtful 
if he ever had a friend in the deep, spiritual sense of 
that word. At his bedside, when he died, were a 
distant relative and a number of men aptly and truly 
described by the press as business associates, Per- 
haps some of them would have liked to be more 
than that to their respected chief, but Frank 
Munsey was a man who discouraged the familiari- 
ties, the intimacies in which friendships thrive. 

This son of Maine traveled far and fast from his 
humble beginnings. Tireless, stanch, ingenious, he 
set a new style in magazine publishing, and made a 
fortune from it that would have satisfied most men. 
But not Frank Munsey. Like the stag which goes 
around looking for trouble till he finally meets his 
match, so Munsey kept shooting into this business 
and that. Some of his ventures can be explained only 
on the ground that he merely wanted to take a whirl 
at a new game, to see if he could beat the players 
already on the field. The man had a positive passion 
for change, experiment. He built feverishly and tore 
down with almost equal fervor. To the end of his 
days he kept going, yet if he were ever asked the 
philosophic question, ““To what end?” probably it 
would have puzzled him to reply. 

Frank Munsey died worth $40,000,000, and he 
might have been worth a good deal more had he been 
able to master his flair for playing with newspaper 
properties. Yet in spite of his large newspaper opera- 
tions, he was never a recognized success in that field. 
Circulations dwindled under his hand; all his money 
failed to swing the New York Herald; and the 
Sun swam into its present prosperity only after 
the purchase of the Globe. The saying of News- 
paper Row was that Munsey bought circulation in 
bunches and lost it bit by bit. The Sum in its pres- 
ent phase does not seem to have followed that 
rule, but by and large, the Munsey newspaper 
ventures did not repeat their owner’s successes in 
magazines, real estate, and chain grocery stores. 

This was due, primarily, to the Czarist tendencies 
of this son of Maine. Munsey believed in giving the 
public what it wanted, within reason, but from 
the time he reached great fortune his contacts with 
the public were too few to keep him in touch with 
popular trends. As a matter of fact, he had no sort 
of affection or reverence for the public. He loved the 
United States, he admired everything that was big 
and strong, but he neither loved nor admired the 
little fellow, the common man. Nevertheless, he 
never gave the slightest evidence of using his great 
editorial power in the pursuit of low or base motives. 
His errors of policy were errors of misconception, 


not of design. He never dragged his opinions at the 
tail of the advertising cart, or advocated a cause 
merely because he believed it to be popular. He 
gave no aid or countenance to overplaying sex and 
scandal, after the manner of Hearst, McFadden, and 
the Daily News. A nice, often an overnice, sense of 
decency in such matters should be remembered to 
his credit. 

Another reason for this pushing personality’s 
failure with newspapers was that he did not know 
how to win the hearts of newspaper men. He hired 
good men and paid high wages; but he alienated 
them by his aloofness. Newspaper writers expect 
to be bossed, but they wither at the dictates of a 
cold, politely impersonal boss who cannot be ap- 
proached man to man. It was easy to respect Frank 
Munsey, but hard to acquire enough enthusiasm 
for him to pour one’s best into the job. His mental- 
ity was that of a field marshal; but a newspaper 
publisher’s task is rather that of a company com- 
mander. In his relations with a craft that values 
the human touch above riches, Frank Munsey was 
never fortunate. His code was that of big business, 
not of big journalism. 

With characteristic American worship of success, 
newspapers since his death have blazoned forth the 
Horatio Alger saga of Frank Munsey’s rise to power 
and riches. The saga is true; America is the land of 
opportunity and Frank Munsey had the keys to it 
in his energy and reliability. But there is another 
side of the picture. Mr. Munsey was a lonely man. 
His houses were filled with servants and empty of 
sons, daughters, and grandchildren. The Munseys 
came to America in the Mayflower or thereabouts, 
and though they failed to produce a star until Frank 
Munsey appeared on the scene, they had managed 
to survive and perpetuate their kind from one 
generation to another. The early Munsey immi- 
grants fought off Indians, famine, and adversity, 
yet they did not neglect a basic duty to their 
country — procreation. The lamentable result is 
that Frank Munsey, who flowered forth on the 
larger stage, is the last of his clan. Financially, he 
was a success; biologically, a failure. If the Munsey 
clan meets on the other side of the Great Divide, 
we fancy they will welcome Frank with brickbats 
instead of bouquets, since he failed his tribe in the 
pinch. So it will not do to celebrate too warmly 
Frank Munsey as the ideal American; he paid a 
terrific price for the powers, prides, and riches he 
sought so diligently from youth onward, and a 
nation which takes him as an example is likely to 
pass, even as the Munseys have passed. 

The Munsey will makes a princely bequest to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York City; 
but that hardly compensates for the extinction of 
an old American family whose last representative 
possessed so many worthy qualities. After all, 
there is more to travel than speed. 
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The World 
the City 


HE Permanent Court of In- 

ternational Justice, or the 
“World Court,” as it is more 
popularly known, had its inception 
in the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. Article XIV of the Cove- 
nant required the council to formu- 
late and submit to the members of 
the League plans for the establish- 
ment of an international court to 
settle disputes of an international 
character which were submitted to it. 
In February, 1920, the Council 
appointed an advisory committee of 
jurists to draft a plan for the Court. 


Early debates centered upon the limits of the Court’s 
jurisdiction, and it was finally decided that this should be 
limited to cases which parties submitted to it and to 
matters provided for in treaties and conventions in force. 
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The Swiss jurist who is president 
of the World Court 
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Court in 
of Peace 


A so-called “optional clause” was 
also inserted by which a nation 
might, if it chose, declare that it 
accepted the jurisdiction of the 
Court as compulsory in “(1) the 
interpretation of a treaty; (2) any 
question of international law; (3) 
the existence of any fact, which, if 
established, would constitute a 
breach of .an international obliga- 
tion; (4) the nature or extent of the 
reparation to be made for the breach 
of an international obligation.” 
The Court is composed of eleven 


judges and four deputy judges 


nominated by the national groups in the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague and elected for nine 
years by the Council and Assembly of the League. 
Forty-eight nations have now adhered to the Court. 
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JUDGES OF THE PERMANENT Court OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE AT THE HAGUE 


(Left to right) Beichmann of Norway; Oda of Japan; Bustamente of Cuba: Nyholm of Denmark; Weiss 
of France; Loder of Holland; Finlay of Great Britain; Moore of the United States; Altamira of Spain; 
Anzilotti of Italy; Negulescu of Roumania 
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(Ewing Galloway) 
DEDICATED TO THE PEACE OF THE WoRLD 


The Carnegie Peace Palace, The Hague, where the Permanent Court of International en 
holds its meetings 
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IN THE STREETS OF THE PEACE CITY 


The old Doellen Hotel, one of the most ancient buildings in The Hague 
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The Marines Have Landed — Whyr 


By Capt. Jonas H. Platt 








““If the Army and the Navy ever look 


. HAT in time 
are our boys 
doing down _on Heaven's scenes 


there, and why don’t they 
come home where they 
belong?” This remark 
was made in that great 
American forum, the 
smoking room of a Pull- 
man car. Someone had 
brought up the subject of 
Haiti and the Marines. 
The speaker reflected the 
utter ignorance of the 


They will find the streets are guarded 
by United States Marines!”’ 


So -runs the Marine's boast, and a survey of the 
far-flung points where the Leatherneck standard may: 
be found makes one almost suspect its truth. A few 
days ago, newspaper dispatches revealed that a detach- 
ment of Marines has been sent to watch events in 
China. Capt. Jonas Platt, U. S. M. C., gives an 
interesting survey in the present article of the up- 
heavals which have drawn the American flag to the 

distant places of the world 


little fighting as possible, 
and then begins the long 
and thankless task of 
leading a backward 
people toward self- 
government. 


laume Sam of Haiti was 
dragged from his refuge 
in the French Legation 
and torn to pieces by a 
mob. In all the awful 
history of that country a 
foreign legation had never 





subject which an other- 
wise intelligent group of travelers had shown. 

He waited for me to answer him, for my own ad- 
mission that I was on my way to the little Caribbean 
republic had made me the target for a volley of 
questions. But I tired of the inquisition. I sought 
refuge behind a remark made by an old sergeant 
many years ago: “We go where we’re sent, and we 
stay till we’re sent for.” I used this as an “exit line” 
and retired to my berth. 

That was two years ago, and I have no doubt that 
the question remains unanswered in the minds of the 
vast majority of Americans. A curtain of mystery 
has always obscured from view the intensely inter- 
esting drama which surrounds the experiments of our 
Government in the rebuilding of weak neighbor 
states. In most of these adventures Marines have 
played an active part. At the time of the Pullman 
incident Marines were serving in Haiti, Santo 
Domingo, Cuba, Nicaragua, China, Guam, Samoa, 
and the Philippines. 

The occupation of the negro republic of Haiti, 
which lies just southeast of Cuba, presents a typical 
case. It contains all the elements of many similar 
Marine Corps projects. A small and struggling 
republic is torn to ribbons by the military activities 
of rival politicians. The treasury is empty. Debts 
to foreign investors are piled mountain high. The 
native Government is paralyzed. Business is at a 
standstill. Protection of lives and property, both 
native and foreign, rests on the whim of an un- 
constitutional dictator. Finally, the dictator is 
himself overwhelmed, and the wild beasts of anarchy 
are turned loose upon a helpless people. 

Policies which have their roots in the Monroe 
Doctrine prevent the intervention of European 
powers. Something must be done, and America must 
do it. After all other measures have failed to restore 
peace, Marines are landed. They restore it with as 


- before been violated. 
This high crime against international law could not 
be ignored. From an American cruiser lying in the 
harbor of Port-au-Prince a little detachment of 
Marines came ashore. They quickly overran the 
feeble resistance of Haiti’s warriors, and that night 
a dazed and leaderless people, after 140 years of 
independence, was once more under the white 
man’s rule. 

The speed with which the Marines brought peace 
to the city gave rise to the legend that these men from 
the sea could in a few days cure Haiti of all her ills 
and sail away, leaving behind them a rejuvenated 
state. The days and months went by, but the 
Marines did not go home. More of them arrived. 
Their officers took over what was left of the old 
native Government. 


“HE capital, Port-au-Prince, was tranquil enough, 
but bandits, masking as revolutionists, were 
thick in the country districts. The nation’s finances 
were in a sad mess, and there was little money with 
which to meet the expenses of government. It was 
necessary to take over the customhouses, the only 
source of public revenue, if the clamoring creditors 
of Europe were to be quieted. The Marines were not 
magicians. They could not wave a wand and yank 
a perfect nation from a campaign hat. So they settled 
down for a long visit. Navy paymasters took over 
the customs. Navy doctors established hospitals 
and cleaned up the pestholes. Marine officers be- 
came peace officers and saw that the people obeyed 
the laws. 

Leaders of all factions were invited toa conference, 
and an American admiral, under instructions from 
Washington, opened negotiations for a treaty pro- 
viding for American control for ten years and 
giving the occupation a definite legal standing. 

The members of the Haitian Senate and Chamber 


In 1915 President Guil- 
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of Deputies, many of whom held office by virtue 
of farcical elections, suddenly realized that their 
political happy hunting grounds were to be re- 
stricted. One day they stood astride the path of 
progress; on the next they were gently brushed 
aside. Their jobs were abolished, and their meeting 
place was locked. 


| pens the chaos of these changes suddenly 


appeared a native provisional President and a 


‘cabinet. A council of state, which to some degree 


exercised the functions of the vanished legislatures, 
also came into existence. Backed by Americans, the 
wheels of this new Government began to revolve with 
many a squeak and jerk. But they turned neverthe- 
less. Almost in the back yard of the national palace 
was a large barracks full of Marines where the flag of 
the. United States strained at the halyards of a tall, 
white mast. It was a comforting sight to the native 
reformers. For perhaps the first time in Haitian 
history, the personal safety of those who held high 
office was absolutely guaranteed. Only Haitians 
wore the high hat of civil authority, but they ruled 
under the shadow of American martial law. 
Gradually, the native courts were revived, and a 
native constabulary took over the policing of the 
country. The Marines on outpost duty withdrew 
to their barracks in the two principal cities where 
they “stood by,” drilling, playing baseball, and 


“rolling the bones.” 


Eventually, the American admiral acting as mili- | 


tary governor was succeeded by a Marine general 
who was appointed American High Commissioner 
with the rank of an ambassador. He was and is the 
real ruler of the country 
when he cares to exercise 
his power. But he is at 
liberty to give the native 
officials more and more 
authority in proportion 
to their apparent ability 
to exercise it. 

Under the High Com- 
missioner now serves a 
group of American ci- 
vilians, all of them ex- 
perts along certain lines. 
Among them are in- 
cluded a financial ad- 
viser and collector of 
customs, an agricultural 
chief, and a member of 
the claims commission , 
who, together with a Frenchman and a Haitian, 
deals with the thousands of claims which are the 
legacy of years of civil war. 

This brings the story of the occupation of Haiti 
down to the present day. The original treaty re- 
cently completed its ten years of life and was 





THE Marines IN Mexico 


The entire country was aroused by the Vera Cruz incident of 1914 
when Marines were landed. The photo shows an outpost during 


: the occupation 


renewed with the Haitian Government’s consent. 
The old provisional President has been succeeded by 
an elected executive, but the Senate and Chamber of 
Deputies are still a memory. In Haiti there is much 
talk of a revival of these legislative bodies following 
a general election. But as yet this talk has no official 
sanction. The step will undoubtedly be taken as 
soon as the situation makes its advisable. No one 
can foretell when the last American official will leave 
Haiti. He will take his departure when the Haitians 
have made good. 

While our Haitian adventure is still an unfinished 
chapter, there are two chapters of the history of 
Marine occupations which were recently closed when 
troops were withdrawn from Nicaragua and Santo 
Domingo. 

Little need be said of the Nicaraguan affair, for 
there was only a legation guard in that Central 
American republic for many years after the first 
landing of Marines. Americans never took over the 
Government as they did in Haiti. They simply 
restored order, protected American and foreign 
interests, and exercised sufficient financial control to 
assure the adjustment of claims and the solvency of 


- the nation. For several years the American Govern- 


ment was on the point of withdrawing the solitary 
company in the capital, and only postponed its 
action at the request of the Nicaraguan authorities. 


ie Santo Domingo the occupation exercised more 
power than it does even in Haiti. There it was at 
first impossible to win any sort of codperation from 
the native leaders. Martial law was declared, and the 
whole Government passed into American military 
hands. First an Ameri- 
can admiral and later a 
Marine general ruled the 
country as military gov- 
ernor. Their was neither 
a president, cabinet, nor 
legislature. 

Santo Domingo is 
Haiti’s next-door neigh- 
bor, occupying two 
thirds of thesameisland. 
A mountain range forms 
most of the boundary 
line. It divides not only 
two countries, but two 
distinct civilizations. 
Haiti is almost purely 
negro, and its language 
and customs are French. 
Santo Domingo is peopled by a race which runs the 
entire gamut of pigmentation from pure Castilian 
white to dark mulatto. The Dominicans speak 
Spanish and observe every Spanish custom except 
bullfighting. 

The Marines first landed in Santo Domingo in 
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1916. At that time nonmilitary intervention 
by the United States had been in force for many 


years. This took the form of the collection of cus- - 


toms under American supervision. A proportion of 
the funds thus collected was applied to the national 
debt and to other claims; the rest went to the native 
Government to be used, theoretically, for the im- 
provement of the country. However, the American 
representatives had little or nothing to say about 
the expenditure of this slice of the collections. If the 
politicians in power were honest, the money found 
its proper channels; if not, it went into their own 
coffers and the pockets of their friends. 


N 1916, the American Government came face to 
face with the fact that conditions in Santo Do- 
mingo threatened the validity of the treaty under 
which this arrangement had come about. The 
Dominican President of the moment was unable to 
make his power felt over more than a small part of 
the capital city. Rebels pressed in on all sides of him. 
Outside the city the country was divided among a 
group of local chiefs, each of whom held sway over 
his own domain without any legal sanction what- 
soever. Many of these usurpers were little better 
than bandits, but each had his own following of 
unkempt but well-armed soldiery. 


No man or single body of men could speak for the 
whole country, and American negotiators could find 
no one with whom they could negotiate. Military 
occupation was the only solution of the problem. 


6 en the troops had landed there, building pro- 
gressed much as it did in Haiti except for the 
variations mentioned. Financial supervision, road 
building, sanitation, policing, and education filled 
the working days of the Americans for eight years. 

When the last Marine took his departure a native 
constitutional Government held sway over a solvent 
and efficient republic. That was sixteen months ago. 
The time is not ripe for an accurate estimate of the 
ability of the Dominicans to maintain the structure 
erected by American hands. 

Since 1900, Marines have been intrusted with the 
protection of the American Legation in China. This 
is the only legation guard now maintained by the 
United States in any foreign country. The Marines 
were sent to Peking shortly before the great 
Boxer uprising imperiled the lives of all foreigners. 
Before reinforcements could reach them they were 
surrounded in the legation compound by a horde of 
Boxers. History recounts how. they withstood the 
long siege which followed and saved the diplomats, 
their families, and many (Continued on page 54) 


Wings of Empire 
II. How Many ’Planes Make an Air Force? 
By Corley McDarment 


writers during the last three years has been 

to speculate upon just how many airplanes 
each of the big world powers owns. Nobody seems 
to know, but figures galore can be obtained. Several 
months ago, a member of the British Parliament 
declared from the 
floor: “Other countries 
do not reveal their air 
strength, why should 
we?” 

The statement from 
England is typical of 
the attitude in other 
countries. If the Army 
officials at Washing- 
ton do know the exact 
size of the foreign air 
forces, they cannot 
divulge the figures, for 
they are secret. Ameri- 
can attachés in foreign 
countries send widely 


A FAVORITE pastime among aéronautical 





CHAMBORD CASTLE 
An interesting study in architecture from the air 


different reports on air strength, both in ’planes and 


personnel. Whenever journalists call upon Washing- 
ton officials for the air strength of foreign countries, 
they are referred to magazine articles published 
abroad in which figures are printed showing com- 
parative strengths of the world powers. The writers 
of the articles have 
picked up figures here 
and there and put 
them together just as 
anybody could do; but 
because these figures 
are imported, they are 
usually considered a 
trifle superior to the 
domestic mathematics. 
The foreign Govern- 
ments, of course, put 
out figures on aviation, 
and their appropria- 
tion budgets carry 
items upon which 
guesses may be 
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-essayed, but the matter stops in the guessing stage. 

Probably nothing is so hard to count as airplanes, 
and there are ways and ways of doing it. One journal 
says England has 3,000 airplanes. But where are 
they? In England proper, or the whole of the 
empire? Only the highest officials are intrusted 
with the secret. 


NOTHER difficulty arises over types: military 
fighting, military training, or commercial. An 
example of this occurred in the United States a few 
months ago when the Secretary of War told a 
Congressional committee that we had over 1,500 air- 
planes, while Colonel Mitchell told the same com- 
mittee that we had nineteen, all told. Both were 
right. The United States had 1,500 airplanes that 
could go up into the air and 


unobtrusively becoming one of the great safe- 
guards of peace in Europe by causing a more general 
intermingling of different peoples and thus creating 
a better understanding among them. Commerce 
has always been limited to modes of transportation. 
But if a business man has interests in three Euro- 
pean capitals and can visit all three places by air- 
plane within a day, he will necessarily keep in close 
touch with the affairs of all three countries. This 
man would also be one of the last to wage war 
between any of those countries. On the contrary, 
he would do all he could to keep down political 
troubles. It would be for his own interests. Aviation 
can and may make Europe a single community. 
International boundaries mean little to airplanes 
flying the European airways. This is a very sig- 


nificant thing. Long-bearded 





fly, but only nineteen that 
could actually be used for 
combat work. In other words, 
nineteen gunboats and 1,500 
steamboats. 

All kinds of stories have 
been floating around about 
the size of Japan’s air force, 
but it is safe to say that no 
European or American actu- 
ally knows much about it. 
Airplanes are too easily hid- 
den. A battleship with her 
flags waving and her big guns 
frowning cannot be tucked 





What is the air strength of Eu- 
ropean countries? No one really 
knows, says Lieutenant McDar- 
ment, despite many of the published 
estimates. Air strength is one of 
the military secrets which none of 
the powers likes to make public. 
But the uses of peace are served in 
many ways by the commercial air 
lanes of Europe. Recently, students 
have been going into the air to 
study architecture. It’s superficial, 
perhaps, but how can a better idea 
of Gothic or Romanesque features 
be gained than from an airplane? 


“‘sround”’ diplomats meet 
periodically in conventions 
and reaffirm that “no con- 
tracting state shall, except 
by special and temporary au- 
thorization, permit the flight 
above its territory of an air- 
craft which does not possess 
the nationality of a contract- 
ing state.” But airplane pilots 
fly where they will, anyway, 
and this is usually the shortest 
distance regardless of the in- 
visible boundary lines be- 
neath. France, Belgium, and 
Germany, as political entities, 








away in a quiet corner. But 
airplanes can be stored away 
boxed up in warehouses where not even the ware- 
house keeper knows the contents of the boxes. 
One European method of counting air strength is 
to call an airplane stored in a box not an airplane. 

Airplanes “out of commission” is another thing 
that complicates the figures. A ’plane out of com- 
mission may have a whole wing broken, or a radiator 
cap missing, or need a new spark plug, or need 
the carburetor adjusted. So this does not mean 
anything. 

It has been only within the past two years that 
the European countries have gone into manufac- 
turing planes that can properly be counted as 
commercial machines. Every country in Europe 
feels that it is compelled to build its machines 
so that they can be easily converted into military 
use. And coming right down to the facts of history, 
why not? It is most natural for Europeans to be 
on the alert. They have always fought at the drop 
of the hat, and sometimes a little before. The trend 
of events since the war shows that the European 
countries do not trust anybody but themselves, 
and they do not trust themselves very far. Hence, 
the mystery and secrecy in figures on air strength. 

But the commercial airways of Europe are 


mean nothing to an airman. 
Germany forbids French machines passage across 
her border, but French pilots, desiring short cuts, 
trust their motors not to let them down in German 
territory, and go ahead. The only way one country 
can‘ enforce such regulations is to maintain a 
constant airplane control at various levels up to the 
limit a craft can fly, and every flying man knows 
that such action is not exactly practical. Any law 
that specifies just where and how every airplane 
shall fly is null and void before it is enacted, but 
this fact seems to be known only to aviators. 
American travelers on the European air lines 
have learned that international boundaries dissolve 
before aviation, and they are taking advantage of 
it to save money on passports. A good example 
of this may be seen in the vicinity of the Free City of 
Danzig. If an individual travels much by train in 
that particular part of Europe, the Danzigers and 
Poles will ten-dollar him to death for passport 
visas. But in an airplane, he may sail merrily over 
the custom officials, cross all sorts of international 
boundaries without paying a cent for passports, 
and all that the custom officers can do is to shake 
their fists in the air and hope the ’plane falls and 
breaks the passenger’s leg so that he cannot run 
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away without paying state 
boundary damages. 

Little conveniences like 
the above, together with 
other advantages, have 
caused a steady increase 
in the passenger traffic by 
air since Ig1g. In 1919, 
only 2,585 people risked 
their necks in the war- 
built airplanes that were 
attempting commercial 
traffic; in 1920, 8,797 took 
a chance. In the following 
year, the number jumped 
24,224, and it is estimated 
that during the past 
year, more than 100,000 
people will ride on the 
passenger airways. 

The amount of goods 
carried during this period also steadily increased. 
In 1919, the air lines carried only 269,000 pounds; 
in 1920, this amount rose to 479,100 pounds; in 
1921, it had grown to 876,000 pounds; in 1922, it 
went to 2,348,500 pounds; in 1923, the figure was 
45235,142; in 1924, it was around 6,000,000; and 
in 1926, it is estimated that more than 10,000,000 
pounds sailed the sky routes in Europe. 

Not long ago, the United States became officially 
interested in the commercial air lines of Europe, 
and the War Department, at the request of the 
Army Air Service, sent an officer to Europe to get 
the straight facts. The officer chosen was a young 
lieutenant of the Air Service who, in addition to 
being an airplane pilot, was an engineering expert, 
and a doctor of philosophy from the University of 
California. He was perhaps the best qualified 
aéronautical observer who has visited Europe in an 
official capacity since the commercial air lines began 
to create such a stir. Being a flyer, and as a peculiar 
bond of brotherhood exists between flying men 
all over the world, he was taken into the con- 
fidence of the European pilots and was usually 
invited. to occupy the seat of the assistant pilot or 
chief mechanic in the flying cockpit where every- 
thing could be seen. By hobnobbing with the real 
flyers during a 6,500-mile trip over the: airways, 
he was able to collect much valuable first-hand 
information. 

Upon returning to ‘the United States, the officer 
made out his report. The War Department mimeo- 
graphed its chief parts and distributed copies on 
request to people who were interested. Copies are 
still available and can be procured gratis from 
the Press Relations Section of the General Staff 
from the office of the Chief of Air Service, in 
Washington. 

According to records, the European airways are 





ADENSEN CASTLE 


Another example of medizval architecture, seen to its best 
advantage from an air liner 


carrying a great variety 
of goods. Among their 
lists one finds jewelry, 
silks, perfumes, tools, ma- 
chinery, chickens, eggs, 
fruits, money, mail, and 
other interesting items. 

Once in a while a spec- 
tacular load of freight is 
hauled by air. One day 
last winter at the Moscow 
terminal of the Moscow- 
K6nigsberg-Berlin air line, 
great excitement prevailed 
when the passengers for 
the southbound airplane, 
F-III, learned that a 
black Russian bear also 
had passage booked for 
that ’plane. A 750-mile 
flight lay ahead and none 
of the customers of that line wanted to' travel that 
far in mid-air with a bear which was no doubt 
imbued with Bolshevist ideas. The passengers were 
about to cancel reservations when a Berlin zoo 
keeper arrived with only a little four months’ old 
cub, and relieved the tension. 

The Europeans are beginning to take up me 
travel-by-air movement in greater numbers, but it 
will perhaps be some time before the American lead 
is broken. The following item from a recent issue 
of the New Rotterdam Courant shows the kind of 
people who are starting air travel: 


So great was the air traffic between London and 
Copenhagen today that extra machines had to be 
put on to cope with the traffic. Among other pas- 
sengers today were State Secretary, Bracht; The 
President of the German Cabinet; Ministerial 
Director, Abegg; and Mrs. Annie Besant, the well- 
known English authoress. 


HIS is very different from the class of people 
who rode the airplanes a few years ago. The 


passengers then were largely curiosity seekers. or 


aviators accustomed to taking long chances. Oc- 
casionally, persons with suicidal intent, but lacking 
courage to do the job themselves, took trips by 
air, expecting to end all. Sedate and conservative 
Europeans watched these folks whom they con- 
sidered mentally “hipped,” and seeing that they 
actually lived after several trips by air, began to 
take chances themselves, and now, as the above 
quoted item shows, and as an American exclaimed 
when he read it, “A lot of ‘big bugs’ are flying!” 
The extremely low death rate on the European 
airways has added much to their popularity. One 
report shows that 7,990,000 passenger miles were 
flown before a fatal accident occurred. Then came a 
crash in which three people (Continued on page 54) 
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Seeing 
the Wor 
with the 


Marines 





MarINE GuN Crew ABOARD SHIP 


Whether it’s a landing party or an enemy which lies hull down on the other side of the horizon, Marines 
are ready to deal with him 





* 
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“THE MarINES Have LANDED AND HAVE THE SITUATION WELL IN Hanp!” 
When trouble brews, the Marines are sure to be in the thick of it. The picture above shows a landing party during manceuores in the 
West Indies with the Atlantic Fleet 
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Wherever the Stars and 
Stripes floats aloft, you 
will find the Marines. 
The picture above was 
taken as “Colors” 
sounded at Marine bar- 
racks inan old fort on the 
Virgin Islands 


The glamour of the South 
Seas is all in the line of 
duty to First Sergeant 
Nelson Huron, the lone 
Marine who is responsible 
for keeping order on the 
island of Samoa. His 
command is a company of 
barefooted, bushy-haired 
Fita-Fitas who police the 
island and have learned 
under his tutelage the 
Fita-Fita equivalent of 
Leatherneck swagger 
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At Guatanamo Bay, 
Cuba, the United 
States maintains a 
naval station where 
Marines are con- 
stantly on guard. 
The picture shows 
their camp 





Santo Domingo, Haiti’s near neighbor, housed a detachment of Marines until seventeen months 
ago when it was considered that their mission was completed and they were withdrawn 
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GoInGc — WHERE? 


It doesn’t matter a great 

deal to the Marines. Cuba, 

Samoa, China, Central 

America — it’s all in the 
line of duty 


“‘East Is East AND 
West Is WEst”’ 


A company of Marines 
awakens the interest of the 
bystanders as it swings 
down one of the main 
streets of Vladivostok, 


Siberia 
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Shortly before the Boxer 
uprising in China, a com- 
pany of Marines was sent to 
Peking. Their defense of 
the American Legation in 
the subsequent hostilities 
won them the grateful thanks 
of the world, and since their 
gallant service, our lega- 
tion has never been without 
its guard of Marines 
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The South Studies Governor Smith 
By Edward James Woodhouse 


They really rejoiced in 





OV. ALFRED 
E. SMITH of 
New York did 


not fail to win the nom- 
ination for President in 
the Democratic national 
convention of 1924 be- 
cause he was unknown 
to the South and West. 
It was admitted freely 
that if nominated he 
was almost certain to 





No matter how you look at it, Gov. Al Smith 
of New York looms up as one of the strongest 
bids of the Democratic party to occupy the 
White House in 1929. But the Solid South is a 
doubtful factor. The author, a former mayor of 
President Coolidge’s home town, Northampton, 
Massachusetts, and assistant professor of history 
at Smith College, from a point of vantage at 
the University of North Carolina discusses the 

South’s reactions to the Smith candidacy 


their freedom from the 
saloon. 

As for being a “wet,” 
Governor Smith has 
honestly and frankly 
doubted the definition 
of “intoxicating” at- 
tempted by the Vol- 
stead Act and frankly 
stated that doubt. Also, 
he has not seen that he 
ought to spend millions 








carry his own State, 
New Jersey, Maryland, 
Delaware, and Connecticut. Those who were in a 
position to know declared he had the best chance 
among all Democrats of carrying Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New Hampshire, and Maine. Next 
to Ralston of Indiana, he was the best hope to carry 
Indiana, Ohio, and Illinois. Southern governors, 
Senators, Congressmen, newspaper editors, and 
other leaders also admitted that they thought the 
South, or most of it, would go for him if he were 
nominated. But he could not be nominated, they 
said, because he is a Tammany man, he is wet, and 
he is a Roman Catholic. The South and the West 
are afraid of him for these three particular reasons. 

If the South and the West 
had known Governor Smith, 
they would not have judged his 
political desirability by these 
elements. He has always been 
independent and a leader of 
Tammany rather than a fol- 
lower of any group within that 
much-misunderstood organiza- 
tion. Besides, Tammany under 
Judge Olvany is a very different 
organization from the Tam- 
many of the reigns of Kelly in 
Cleveland’s time or of Croker 
later. The coming of prohibi- 
tion has greatly helped Tam- 
many by releasing it from the 
necessity of. keeping on good 
terms with a saloon in nearly 
every block because of the 
saloon keeper’s influence in his 


neighborhood. Now the Tiger (United) — 
can develop the better side of 
his nature. Tammany men said 
that very thing many times 
during the 1924 convention. 





“AL” SMITH 


GOovERNOR OF New York 


“A foreigner in the United States anywhere 
outside of New York City” 


of his State’s revenues 
in futile attempts to enforce Federal prohibition 
while the Administration was making no serious 
attempt to enforce it. 

This bogey so often used by designing persons to 
delude the ignorant for their own selfish purposes — 
the danger of Roman Catholics in office — needs 
only to be brought into the open and attacked 
vigorously to vanish into thin air as have others of 
its kind. It is merely a feeble revival of the old 
Know Nothingism of pre-Civil War days and of the 
A. P. A. agitation after the war. It is utterly absurd 
to consider seriously the exclusion of an American 
citizen from any office on account of his religion 
150 years after Thomas Jeffer- 
son drew up‘the Virginia Stat- 
ute of Religious Freedom. And 
yet, the party of Jefferson re- 
fused in 1924 to nominate its 
strongest candidate chiefly on 
account of this religious preju- 
dice. And no one stopped to ask 
whether or not he had shown 
any religious bias during his 
administrations in New York 
State. 

Had the South and the West 
been acquainted with Governor 
Smith, they would not have 
judged him by such irrelevant 
evidence, any more than do 
those who really know him. 
But now the South is studying 
this man and studying him with 
a degree of open-mindedness 
surprising to those who remem- 
ber the decided opposition of 
the Southern delegations to his 
nomination in 1924. 

The fight in New York 
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between the Hearst-Hylan element and Governor 
Smith attracted much attention in the South. 
R. E. Powell, Raleigh (N. C.) correspondent of the 
Durham Morning News, said in an article on Peed 
1, in discussing the possibilities of 1928:-The 

has been quite an increase in Al Smith followets in 
North Carolina since the New York executive 
triumphed over Hearst and Hylan. If he were any- 
thing but a Catholic, North Carolina would have 
already organized a few Al Smith-for-President 
clubs. So long as the Ku-Klux Klan remains a part 
of the Democratic organization, whether in North 
Carolina or elsewhere, the Smith chances at the 
Presidency are rather slim — so the prophets say.” 


BSERVE the different notes quoted. This corre- 

spondent states from his own knowledge the 
growth of the number of Smith followers. The idea 
that the Klan can bar the Governor permanently, 
he states as the conclusion of “the prophets,” the 
overcautious politicians, ever fearful of attacking 
in the face of open opposition. 

The Greensboro (N. C.) Daily News of October 12 
carried under the heading, “Would Furnish High 
Entertainment,” an editorial of nearly a column on 
the possibility of the nomination of Governor Smith 
by the Democratic party. After saying that he is 


superficially — that is, in appearance, manner, and 
speech—“‘a foreigner ”’ anywherein the United States 


outside of New York City, that he “would not shine 
conspicuously in a get-acquainted trip in any part 
of the Southern country unless possibly in New 
Orleans,” and that, “when it came to concrete 
issues and political principles, it is difficult to think 
of one upon which Mr. Smith and the people of that 
section speak the same language or think the same 
thoughts, about which anybody could get excited,” 
the News speculated on the idea that he could be 
elected if he could be nominated and concluded that 
the burden of proof was on those who claimed this. 
It continued: “The woods of the South are full of 
Democratic politicians who would find no insupera- 
ble personal objection to Al Smith. Your politician 
has no deep-seated prejudices except a prejudice 
against being on the losing side.” The “high enter- 
tainment” suggested in the title was expected to 
come to the “disinterested bystander” (whoever he 
may be!) over the dilemma of the South in having 
to vote for a Republican or for a Catholic. 

This editorial is interesting for the many current 
ideas it includes and the thoughts it reflects from the 
Southern mind. On what issues, it asks, could the 
Governor and the South agree? How would he and 
the Southerners like each other personally? Most 
striking is the hint that the Southern politicians are 
facing the issue of nominating him or facing almost 
certain defeat again. That is a note often heard in 
Southern political conversation. 


Brock Barkley of the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer 


wrote from Raleigh under date of November 9: 
“Mayor-elect Jimmie Walker, New York, rode through 
fertile territory when he crossed North Carolina this 
morning, if his trip is an effort to sell Al Smiths’ 
presidential boom to Dixie. 

“For Tar Heel politics, which was actively hostile 
to the New York governor a year ago, seems now 
about ready to capitulate to his leadership. . . . 

“North Carolina political leaders who go to 
Washington and talk with national leaders can’t 
locate even a clue to any other prospective presiden- 
tial candidate. There’s no talk of McAdoo, who had 
the State last year, nor of anyone else. So that 
politics down this way is priming itself to become 
reconciled to what it believes to be the inevitable.” 

Barkley’s paper had on November 11 an editorial 
on ‘‘Al Smith and the State,” and asked with refer- 
ence to Barkley’s dispatch from Raleigh: ‘Will the 
Democrats of North Carolina accept Al Smith of 
New York as their candidate for President? If the 
answer were left to the leaders of the party it might 
be in the affirmative, but how about the people? 
The leaders are in for strategy; the people, however, 
have an eye more particularly for party principle. 
In the existing state of the party mind, there might 
be a revolt in case of the Smith nomination, for 
there has been no perceptible change in Democratic 
sentiment throughout the State in regard to the 
Smith possibility since the famous New York con- 
vention. But it appears a certainty that the party 
in this State is going to face the necessity of indi- 
cating its appraisal of Smith for the Presidential 


nomination.’ 


N November 13, the Greensboro News in a long 
editorial on ““Tammany Courting the South” 
discussed the Atlanta speech of New York’s 
mayor-elect, James J. Walker, and took the ground 
that the fundamental obstacle to union between 
the New York Democracy and the Southern lay, not 
in Tammany’s evil ways, — which, the News agreed, 
had probably never been as great or as unmixed as 
represented and were certainly much diminished 
under present leadership, — but in the isolation of 
New York City. “That city is, in important political 
respects, the most provincial spot in America. New 
York is less in contact with the life of the remainder 
of the country than any other part of the country. 
Therein lay the real weakness of the Al Smith 
candidacy in the last nominating campaign and 
therein lies always his real weakness as a national 
figure. . . . A national leader he is not and never 
can be.” 
On November 11, the Asheville Times concluded 
a long editorial on “The Tiger’s Southern Tour” 
with this paragraph: “The result of this movement 
for union of the South’s Democracy with the power- 
ful and triumphant Smith Democracy of New York 
cannot now be predicted. A national Democratic 
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convention today would find the Southern delegates 
still hostile to Smith and Tammany. A Presiden- 
tial campaign at this time with Governor Smith 
as Democratic standard bearer would make 
probable the breaking of the Solid South. Whether 
the South will in two years come to look upon 
Governor Smith as the man of destiny to lead the 
Democratic party out of the wilderness is an issue 
on the knees of the gods with the odds against a 
Smith decision.” 

On October g, the Washington correspondent of 
the Greensboro Daily News wrote in connection with 
his report that Governor Smith had been unable to 
accept an invitation to go to Memphis this com- 
ment on the attitude of the South: “Southern 
politicians are not at all of one mind with respect to 
what would be likely to happen in the improbable 
event of Smith’s candidacy for the Presidency. 
Some hold to the opinion, very firmly, that it is un- 
thinkable that the governor of the Empire State 
could carry the Solid South should he be made the 
standard bearer of his party. Others are just as 
firmly convinced that the “dry” Protestant Demo- 
crats of the South would ‘come to the aid of the 
party,’ if forced to make a choice between a ‘wet’ 
Catholic Democrat and the Republican party. 

“But men who see in Smith a potential winner, if 
nominated, are very doubtful whether he will ever 
find it possible to command any considerable South- 
ern support in the next national convention. In most 
of the Congressional districts of the South the real 
contest is for a nomination. Smith will find it that 


way in the next convention, just as he found it at 


New York.” 


HE Greensboro Daily News and the Raleigh 

News and Observer printed all of the Atlanta 
speech of Mayor-elect Walker and all Southern 
papers gave the visit much attention. He was the 
guest of Maj. John S. Cohen, president and editor of 
the Atlanta Yournal, Democratic national commit- 
teeman from Georgia and prominent McAdoo leader 
in the 1924 convention. Clark Howell, former na- 
tional committeeman from Georgia and editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution, declared after Mr. Walker’s 
speech that Tammany Democrats had often worked 
effectively in Congress for the South and added: 
“While Mayor-elect Walker did not say so, it has 
been our repeated contention [in the Atlanta 
Constitution] that the Democratic party cannot win 
in the next national election without the vote of 
New York.” 

The Raleigh News and Observer, owned and edited 
by Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy in the 
Wilson Administrations and one of the most in- 
fluential Democrats in the South, while not advocat- 
ing the nomination of Governor Smith, has printed 
much about him in its news columns and adopted a 
moderate tone in its editorials which has sometimes 


‘ 


even contained praise. On November 7, in a short 
editorial under the title, “Government Lags,” it 
said: “Governor Smith, of New York, who has been 
given a mandate and means to work improvement 
in State government in the Empire State, recently 
said: ‘ Medicine, surgery, everything that is directed 
by the human brain and human ingenuity in 20 
years has progressed, except government.’ 

“That may be — it is — putting it too strong, 
but the failure of government to keep pace with 
progress in other lines calls for such leadership in all 
the States as Governor Smith is undertaking in 
New York. . . . ‘Al’ Smith has a reputation for 
executive leadership and reform, and the whole 
country will hope to see him effect reforms which 
may be an example to other States.” 


N November 17, the News and Observer said 

editorially: ‘The Methodist Temperance 
Board, having undertaken to have a say in the 
Democratic nominee in 1928, it is in order to suggest 
that they demand, if they are going into politics, of 
the Coolidge administration to enforce the prohi- 
bition law.” The day before, November 16, this same 


paper had an editorial note giving the prophecy of 
ex-Senator J. Hamilton Lewis of Illinois that Presi- 
dent Coolidge will not be a candidate in 1928 and 
that the Democrats will nominate either Governor 
Smith or Gov. “Vic” Donahey of Ohio, and added 
this noncommittal comment of its own: “They 
seem to be invincible, carrying New York and Ohio 
when those great States elect no other Democrats.” 

On the third successive day, November 18, the 
News and Observer published a long editorial on the 
Methodist attack under the title “Going It Wrong,” 
and suggested that, while the Methodist Temper- 
ance Board was entirely within its rights in criticiz- 
ing Governor Smith and in opposing his nomination, 
they had better devote their energies to securing 
prohibition enforcement and apply to the Federal 
Government. 

On the next day, November 19, the same paper 
carried a dispatch from Asheville (N. C.) on the 
statement of Executive Councillor Charles L. Burrill 
of Massachusetts that Governor Smith could give 
even the President “a battle royal for the votes of 
New England” and “would probably carry New 
England against any Republican other than Presi- 
dent Coolidge.” 

An able young Georgian, who has taught in two 
Southern universities and who is a close student of 
Southern history and social conditions, has ex- 
pressed the conviction that Governor Smith and 
Josephus Daniels would make a strong ticket for 
1928. Mr. Daniels received some votes for the nom- 
ination for President in 1924 and would have loomed 
as a much stronger contender if he had not come 
from the South and been still living in the South. A 
Southern man still resident (Continued on page 54) 
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QO": always hopes, when Laurette 


Taylor is announced in a new 
play, for something of real dis- 
tinction. How long this hope will spring 
eternal is a serious question if she adopts 
many more such vehicles as Philip Barry’s 
new play, “In a Garden.” This is quite 
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(Mortimer Offner) " 


LAURETTE TAYLOR 


Who has the leading réle in Philip Barry's 
new play, “‘ In a Garden” 


obviously intended to be a play of delicate 
humor and subtle tragedy —a sort of 
modulation in flowery key of Ibsen’s 
“A Doll’s House.” But intentions do not 
always make good plays. 

This fantastic bit tells the tale of the 
nature-loving wife of a plot-loving play- 
wright, of her vain efforts to make him 
human, and his persistent refusal to 
accept her in any other terms than those 
of drama, motivation, reaction, and char- 
acterization. The trouble is that Mr. 
Barry is himself quite as much a victim of 
his own plot as the author-hero of the 
play. The details and sequence of the 
action and plot are painfully artificial. 
The characters are conceived in almost 
geometrically rigid terms. The wife alone 
has signs of life apart from the general 
tenor of the play, and this is where Miss 
Taylor might have swung into a fine 
attack. But instead of approaching her 
character simply, she has made the wife 
heavy, almost melodramatic, and at other 
times needlessly complex. 

The end of this play, which is so 
startlingly like ““A Doll’s House” as to 
make one gasp incredulously, is still so 
much weaker than Ibsen in treatment, 
motivation, and inner force that it might 
easily be a conscious travesty. That it 


-Mid-Season 


By R. Dana Skinner 


is not travesty, but supposedly serious 
drama, is the great pathos of the evening. 

The Theatre Guild has selected for the 
second dish on its Shaw menu, “ Androcles 
and the Lion.” In it, Shaw reveals, as 
I believe he does in no other work, his 
essential weakness, the compelling neces- 
sity under which he labors to defend him- 
self by ridicule from those deeper truths 
and mysteries of life to which his instinct 
leads him and against which his hard old 
rationalism rebels. You might put it down 
as almost an axiom that when Shaw at- 
tacks an idea with peculiar ferocity, there 
is something in that idea which has 
wrapped itself closely about his soul. Thus, 
he is obviously a hero worshiper, but 
rather than admit so spontaneous an in- 
stinct, he has spent much of his time in 
ridiculing heroes, and in telling you that 
their heroism is nothing but this and 
that form of nonsense. So, too, Christian 
mysticism, and the sublime faith that 
produced and sustained the martyrs, ob- 
viously touches strange depths in him. 
But the machine of his mind is not yet 
ready to submit to the irrational truth of 
life. So, with prompt cowardice, he re- 
treats once more to the arena of ridicule, 
and in “ Androcles” ridicules Christians — 
modern as well as ancient —because that 
is his only feeble defense against accepting 
Christianity. “Androcles,” to my mind, is 
an open confession of fear and cowardice 
— fear of the lengths to which faith can 
lead, and cowardice in attacking, not the 
thing itself, but the frail humans who 
practice it all too imperfectly. 


T is quite on a par with attacking 
the American theory of government 
through the personsof soap-box politicians, 
windy Senators, and grafting dry agents. 
Only that instead of being actually ona par, 
“‘Androcles” comes near to blasphemy. 
Of course, Shaw will tell you that he 
really admires Christianity and is attack- 
ing only hypocrisy and emotionalism. 
But when he says Christianity, he means 
only a rule of life. The thing he really 
fears and that baffles him so completely is 
that element in Christianity which passes 
far beyond a rule of life, far beyond the 
domain of mechanical reasoning — faith. 
And by trying to show, first in one char- 
acter and then in another, that faith is 
“nothing more than” a complex of emo- 
tions, he is really warding off from his own 
mind the necessity of deciding whether 
faith is a reality or not. “‘Androcles,” to 
my mind, is Shaw’s worst play, because 
in it he attacks what obviously means the 
most to him and — more important — 
what means to others even more than it 


means to him. Thus he adds ungracious- 
ness to an inner insincerity. 

The Theatre Guild production — 
apart from the question of whether 
‘‘Androcles” deserves a production at all 
—errs through a deliberate exaggeration 
of the farce element. It goes even be- 
yond the indications in Shaw’s text. 
But there is one bit of acting which 


‘ stands out with notable distinction, that 


of Mr. Edward Robinson as Cesar. The 
whole voluptuous emptiness of the de- 
generating Roman Empire is in his voice, 


_his gesture, the droop of his mouth, and 


the simulated flabbiness of his face. 


HE great event of the musical sec- 

tion of the stage was the new edition 
of Charlot’s Revue which brought back 
those four delightful artists, Beatrice 
Lillie, Gertrude Lawrence, Jack Buchanan, 
and Herbert Mundin. A great event, that 
is, in anticipation. A bitter event in 
achievement. For sad as it is to relate, 
the sparkle has gone out of Charlot’s. 
And with it much of the cleanliness which 
last year lent to its wit and drollery 
something of the quality of a sea breeze. 
Many of the new numbers are simply 
stupid. Others border on suggestiveness. 
None is up to last year’s high spots, and 
only a few can boast real distinction. It 
is still a better show than much of the 
musical entertainment thrust upon us. 
But it is not what we had expected, and 
therein lies the tragedy of a repetition 
that has not repeated. 

t 





(Theatre Guild) 


Henry Travers as Androcles and Rom- 
ney Brent as the lion in. the Theatre Guild 
production 
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Readers and Writers 
By Ernest Boyd 


J 


N the biographical era which may, for 
convenience sake, be called “pre- 
Strachey,” when biographers _pro- 

duced their works in two or three solid 
tomes, it was customary to praise their 
scholarship but to bewail the ponderous- 
ness inseparable from that convention. 
Then came Lytton Strachey and the 
“‘new” method of biography, with the re- 
sult that we are now assured by the wise- 
acres that frivolity is being carried 
too far, that the books which delight or 
scandalize us are not serious contribu- 
tions to human knowledge. “In writing a 
biography today,” says Dr. Stuart P. 
Sherman, “the main thing is to include as 
much as you can of what competent 
biographers twenty-five years ago re- 
garded as ‘nobody’s business.’ The cur- 
rent theory is that no dead man has a 
right to a private life.” 

With this reproof poor Mr. Hellman’s 

“True Stevenson” is dismissed as a 
superfluous and indiscreet biography, 


_although the book does not, so far as I 
can see, profess to be a biography at all, 


but is a study and a “‘clarification”’ of the 
existing accounts of Stevenson’s life. 
Miss Katherine Anthony’s “Catherine 
the Great” (Knopf), which is a biography 
—and a superb one — has also been re- 
proached by another academic critic with 
the same faults. Catherine, it seems, was 
“a rather disgusting old woman,” “an 
immoral woman who. happened by a cu- 
rious chance of fate to occupy the throne 
of Russia,” and Miss Anthony had very 
little to do when she devoted her book to 
this unedifying personality rather than to 
the political questions of the period. 


HOSE who read Miss Anthony’s 

wonderful book on Margaret Fuller 
will not need to be told that her “Cather- 
ine the Great” is something vastly more 
important than an account of the love 
affairs of the Russian Empress. Written 
with her inimitable, sly grace of style, it 
is a study of temperament and environ- 
ment which must entitle Miss Anthony to 
be regarded as a biographer of the first 
rank. Her two biographical studies stand 
in my affections beside Van Wyck Brooks’ 
“Henry James” and Thomas Beer’s 
“Stephen Crane.” All three have enriched 
American literature to a degree which can- 
not be obscured by the more spectacular 
success of such uninspired compilations 
as the “Shelley” of André Maurois or the 
“Barnum” and “Brigham Young” of 
Mr. Werner. Miss Anthony, like Mr. 
Brooks and Mr. Beer, understands the art 
of making biography an original creative 
effort, not a mere question of assembling 





facts and dates, usually at second hand. 
I am sure that even so ardent a feminist 
as Miss Anthony will not resent my say- 
ing that only a woman could have seen 
Catherine the Great and Margaret Fuller 
as she has seen them. 


DO not know whether someone will 

arise and say that Byron was an im- 
moral man who happened to die in Greece 
and that his weaknesses are an unedifying 
topic for biographers. Miss Ethel Col- 
burn Mayne, who wrote one of the 
best lives of Byron, was accused of being 
unduly tender toward her wicked hero, 
and of failing to adopt a becoming atti- 
tude of womanly horror at his misdeeds. 
Now comes John Drinkwater with “The 
Pilgrim of Eternity: Byron—A Con- 
flict” (Doran) to renew the discussion, his 
postulate being that Byron’s life was 
a conflict between the impulse of his 
genius and the outward circumstances of 
his existence. Had his mother been other 
than she was, had he not inherited a 
heavily embarrassed estate, had he not 
married the most perfectly ineligible 
woman, Byron’s career would have been 
different, though it could never have 
been easy or simple. ; 

In an early chapter, Mr. Drinkwater 
considers the problem of Byron’s rela- 
tions with Augusta Leigh and goes into 
the whole question exhaustively in order 


_ to eliminate it from the main stream of his 


narrative. His verdict on the charge of 
incest is “‘not proven,” but in his exami- 
nation of the evidence he displays none 
of the legal calm and acumen of Sir John 
Fox in “The Byron Mystery,” a book 
which seems to have attracted very little 
attention in this country. It is evident 
that Mr. Drinkwater dislikes having to 
admit that there is a great deal of docu- 
mentary and circumstantial evidence in 
favor of the theory that Byron and his 
half sister were lovers and that Medora 
Leigh was their child. He relieves his 
feelings by abusing Lord Lovelace for 
having written “Astarte” and furnished 


the most damaging material for the charge 
against his grandfather. The implication 
is that, even if the family papers proved 
the incest, it was cruel and unnecessary to 
compel posterity to face such ugly facts. 
Consequently,while he does not refute any 
of the serious evidence, he refuses to draw 
conclusions from it, and assumes that 
Byron’s life was normal. _ 

For the period after 1816, Mr. Drink- 
water continues the process of rehabilita- 
tion. He will not allow that Byron’s years 
in Venice were as degraded as legend and 
eyewitnesses have reported. Shelley ex- 
aggerated because it was not in his nature 
to treat love as casually as Byron did. 
Trelawny and Lady Blessington are also 
set aside as witnesses of that final period 
when, Mr. Drinkwater maintains, Byron 
was emerging from the slough into which 
fate had thrust him and would have re- 
deemed himself, had he lived. Trelawny, 
it appears, was jealous of Byron, who 
threatened his prerogative as the man of 
action. Lady Blessington, in some mys- 
terious way, induced Byron to display 
only his defects, so that her impressions of 
him are unreliable. By thus getting rid of 
inconvenient contemporary comment, it 
becomes a matter of faith and ingenuity 
for a biographer to mold his hero nearer 
to his heart’s desire. 


O we return to our starting point re- 

garding the theory of biography. The 
old-fashioned biographers were discreet, 
comprehensive, and tedious. The new 
school is indiscreet, selective, and in- 
teresting. Which method is preferable? 
Apparently, the answer depends upon 
whether one’s sense of hero worship is 
offended or one’s iconoclasm satisfied. 
I confess that I have never been able to 
see why a biography with a definite aim 
or thesis should be challenged because the 
author has carefully selected his facts. 
The question should be: granted his 
premises, has the author intelligently. 
and usefully developed his subject? 
When Mr. Brooks shows me a Henry 
James who is a frustrated expatriate, it 
leaves me cold when I am told by a 
triumphant critic that Mr. Brooks has 
quoted only what suits his purpose. 
Obviously, he has not written the com- 
plete life of Henry James; he leaves many 
aspects of the man and his work un- 
touched. But he presents us with a most 
suggestive theory and works it out to 
a point where I feel that something es- 
sential has been said about Henry James. 
“Catherine the Great” is one of those 
essential studies which illuminate their 
subject and remain indispensable. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


A Sporting Tour through Ireland, Eng- 
land, Wales and France. By Harry 
Worcester Smith. Columbia, S. C.: 
The State Co. 2 vols. $20.00. 


HE record of the author’s sporting 

experiences, chiefly in Ireland in 
1913. Mr. Smith took a pack of American 
hounds and a fine collection of American 
thoroughbreds to Ireland in that year 
when he accepted the mastership of the 
West Meath. He was obliged to quaran- 
tine his American hounds for months, and 
then was allowed to hunt them only in a 
very inferior section of the country, with 
the result that he evidently feels they 
hardly had a fair chance to prove their 
qualities as compared with the English 
pack of the West Meath. 

That, however, is only a small part of 
the story. Mr. Smith, who is one of the 
best-known sportsmen in America, who is 
not only one of our boldest riders, but one 
of our best scholars in the art of fox 
hunting, recounts all his experiences, 
thrills, disappointments, and successes 
during a year of varied sporting life. It is 
a book which will be read with great in- 
terest by sportsmen on both sides of the 
water. It is beautifully printed, with a 
great many fine illustrations. 


** ke * * 


‘outh and the East. An Unconventional 
Autobiography. By Edmund Candler. 
New York: E. Dutton & Co. $6.00. 


ERTAINLY unconventional in form 
and material, this book is the work 
of an original personality. Mr. Candler 
wandered through the East as a young 
man seeking his experiences first hand 
and taking life as it came. In all the hin- 
terlands he sought adventure and found 
it. Of this he has written brilliantly and 
modestly in a detached yet intimate way. 
The result is something quite different 
from the usual retrospections of retired 
adventurers. 
* * eK * 


Campaigners Grave and Gay. By L. H. 
Thornton. Cambridge, England: Uni- 
versity Press. $3.00. 


F the four soldiers of the Eighteenth 

and Nineteenth Centuries with 
whom the author is concerned, — Mau- 
rice de Saxe, Sir Robert Gillespie, Lord 
Peterborough, and James Wolfe, — the 
last named is the only one well known by 
the majority of American readers. Colonel 
Thornton’s sympathetic narrative of the 
lesser known campaigns of Lord Peter- 
borough. and Sir Robert Gillespie is told 
with the technical skill of a soldier and 


military historian, but also with a pic- 
turesqueness which will appeal to the 
general reader. Particularly interesting is 
the chapter dealing with the exploits of 
the Maréchal de Saxe and the fine account 
of the Battle of Fontenoy. 


* * * *K * 


The Clio. By L. H. Myers. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 


MAGNIFICENT steam yacht, the 

Clio, and her company of postwar 
British upper-class men and women, 
steams up the Amazon and is caught in 
the intrigues and excitements of tropical 
revolution. The story is told with skill, 
a good deal of humor, — some of it broad, 
—and a touch of effective human trag- 
edy. It is a competent book. It proves 
nothing much. 

**e * KK 


Carlyle on Cromwell and Others (1837- 
1848). By David Alec Wilson. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $5.00. 


HIS third volume of Mr. Wilson’s 

life of Carlyle covers the most pro- 
ductive and vigorous period in his career. 
Mr. Wilson has traced with fidelity the 
years preceding the Cromwellian period 
and those which brought it into being. 
His biography is finely documented and 
his pictures of main and subordinate char- 
acters well drawn. Perhaps his book will 
do something to counteract the hostility 
toward Carlyle’s thinking and dicta 
which has certainly increased steadily 
since 1914. 

eee ee 


The Book of Gallant Vagabonds. By 
Henry Beston. New York: Geo. H. 
Doran Co. $3.00. 


R. BESTON tells the stories of 
several colorful wanderers — one 
hesitates to call them vagabonds — who 
followed their stars into strange corners of 
unknown lands. John Ledyard, Belzoni, 


and James Bruce were explorers of infinite 


horizons in the days when civilized 
travel was a hardship and a danger. 
Edward John Trelawny was a Byronic 
adventurer, formerly a Levantine pirate 
who not only once saw Shelley plain, but 
who on Villaregio strand snatched Shel- 
ley’s heart from the historic pyre. Thomas 
Morton of Merry-Mount was that most 
unhappy victim of his own happiness, a 
““Merry-England” gentleman who held 
high revel at Merry-Mount near Quincy, 
Massachusetts, to the scandal of the sour 
theologians of Plymouth, who destroyed 
him. Arthur Rimbaud, a poetical genius 


at eighteen, who turned African trader 
and gun runner to the court of Abyssinia. 
Mr. Beston describes these extraordinary 
men with sympathy, understanding, and 
humor. He appreciates the dramatic 
and the exotic qualities in their lives, and 
colors the style of his story-telling to suit 
his subjects. The result is a genuinely 
delightful book, full of incident and in- 
terest, with a running comment perfectly 


in key with the theme. 


* **e * * 


Experiments. By Norman Douglas. New 
York: Robert M. McBride & Co. 
$2.50. 

SSAYS, sketches, and stories dealing 
with a variety of subjects, of some- 

what uneven merit, but consistently 
individual. The most interesting — and 
the worst written piece in the book — is 
the author’s reply to D. H. Lawrence who 
dragged “‘N. D.” into the preface which 
he wrote to M. M.’s “Memoirs of the 
Foreign Legion.” Mr. Douglas lashes out 
with a good deal of rather blustering 
sound and fury at Mr. Lawrence, but for 
all his wasted motion, he contrives to 
leave a very visible black eye on the not 
too kindly face of that literary gentleman. 
It is a somewhat obscure row between 
authors over the character of a common 
acquaintance, which will not interest the 
public, but which will contribute its 
quota toward keeping the small world of 
bookmen from dying of boredom. 


** * * * 


Elizabethan Lyrics. Edited by Norman 
Ault. New York: Longmans, Green 


& Co. $3.50. ‘ 


HE rich variety and the lovely 

quality of Elizabethan lyric poetry 
are in this anthology displayed after a 
new system. The editor has arranged the 
poems as nearly as possible in their chron- 
ological order — not when the author 
lived and died, but when each individual 
poem was written. To ascertain accurately 
the date of composition of so many poems, 
ranging from before 1533 to 1620, is 
obviously a matter of immense difficulty 
and unending research; it involves neces- 
sarily a certain amount of approximation. 
In any event, the result is admirable. 
One gets the impression of the river of 
Elizabethan inspiration flowing on stead- 
ily with constant additions from new 
springs and sources tempering its quality. 
The indexes make it possible to locate 
any particular poem easily, and the 
chronological order gives the whole book 
a value which does not exist in other 
anthologies containing similar selections. 
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GeorceE ELtiotr 


Philadelphia’s new Director of Public Safety 
who succeeds General Butler is sworn in by 
Mayor Kendrick 


a distinct possibility as the operators 
and miners met in New York City 
on December 29 to take up negotiations 
where they were broken off last August 
at Atlantic City. The Union 

7 Coal J eague Club was the scene 

arley A 
of the meeting; there leaders 
of both sides came together once more 
in an attempt to work out some basis for 
resumption of work in the hard-coal fields. 
The severe cold of Christmas week, 
working hardship for striking miners as 
well as for anthracite consumers, brought 
home to both factions the necessity of 
reaching some settlement which would 
send back to work the 158,000 miners 
who have been idle since they laid down 

their tools on August 31. 

Atvan MarkLE, chairman of the Joint 
Committee of Anthracite Miners and 
Operators, submitted at the opening ses- 
sion a new plan which he feels will mean 
permanent peace in the 
industry. Its outstanding 
characteristic is the recogni- 
tion by both sides that the public interest 
in receiving an uninterrupted supply of 
fuel transcends the personal interest of 
either faction. He proposes that the 
miners return to work immediately upon 
the old wage scale, which would continue 
in force until September 1, 1926. This 
would allow eight months for an investiga- 
tion of conditions and the perfecting of 
a new agreement. The Mark.e plan, 
after providing for a ten-year agreement 


Pras in the anthracite fields seemed 


Markle 
Peace Plan 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


barring strikes and lockouts, with the 
stipulation that it may be renewed for ten 
years at its expiration, urges the appoint- 
ment of a fact-finding commission com- 
posed of three miners, three operators, and 
three representatives of the public to be 
appointed by President Cootipce. The 
public’s representatives would select a 
reputable firm of certified accountants 
to make an unbiased investigation of 
operators’ costs, profits, and ability to 
pay wages, such information to be given 
promptly to all the members of the com- 
mission. Following this report, the 
committee would meet to consider the ac- 
countants’ report together with such other 
facts concerning conditions as have come 
to the attention of committee members. 
After that, the public’s representatives 
would hold a separate meeting and there 
draw up a report which they would submit 
to President Coo.tpceE and to the Joint 
Committee of miners and operators. 
Thereupon, the entire committee would 
draw up an agreement on working condi- 
tions and wages, the public’s represent- 
atives having the right to discuss dis- 
puted points, but not to vote. If, within 
sixty days, the miners and operators were 
unable to reach an agreement, the public’s 
representatives would be entitled to vote, 
a majority of nine deciding the disputed 
points. Each year wage conferences would 


be held, beginning on the first Wednesday 
in June, the new contract going into ef- 
fect on September 1. If, upon Septem- 
ber 1, agreement had not been reached, 
there would be no strike or lockout, but 
when agreement was finally reached, 
the new contract would be retroactive to 
September 1. 

Joun L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers of America, objected to cer- 
tain provisions of the Mark LE plan which, 
he stated, meant arbitration to which the 

..__, Miners strenuously object. 
Miners’ Mr. Marke, however 
Objections é ae Nein 
denied that arbitration, 
as such, was comprehended by his plan, 
which would merely bring both sides to- 
gether, with outside assistance, to settle 
all disputes. The miners brought forth 
Governor Pincuot’s plan as a basis of 
settlement, declaring it to be eminently 
fair; but the operators reiterated their 
previous judgment that it was “im- 
practical and unworkable.” The impor- 
tance of the present meeting in New York 
can hardly be exaggerated, since it seems 
entirely possible that it may bring peace 
in the controversy which has continued 
since September 1, 1925, and may relieve 
the real hardship which a cessation of 
mining operations has brought in various 
sections of the country. 
According to the Bureau of Mines, 
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hard-coal production has decreased 25,- 
727,000 tons compared with the 1924 
output, as a result of the strike. A survey 
of retail stocks, however, 
and of the rate of consump- 
tion demonstrates that there 
has been a very strong attempt to 
substitute bituminous coal for anthra- 
cite in an effort to ward off the hard- 
ships caused by a break in the fuel 
supply. 

President Coo.ipcE, who still maintains 
his position of refusing to interfere in the 
coal strike, has turned his attention to 
farm relief, but he denies that that he will 

cast his approval upon a 

President’s: bill to create a commission 

Farm Policy which would provide for 

disposal of the farmer’s 
surplus products. The President indicates 
that he has not switched from his previous 
position, although storm signals have been 
hoisted in the Middle West, where farmers 
are said to be threatening a serious 
political defection if the Administration 
fails to give them some sort of assistance. 
In his Chicago speech previous to the 
convening of Congress, the President 
urged codperative marketing upon the 
farmers as their only salvation, and later 
reports of dissatisfaction in the agricul- 
tural West have given him no different 
point of view. 

But the Administration is watching 
the West with interest. Dissatisfaction 
may well cause this important section 
of the country to turn from Republican 
leadership and destroy the 
comfortable majority which 
the President now holds in 
Congress, thereby preventing the com- 
pletion of his announced program. Mut- 
terings from this part of the country 
indicate increased objection to the present 
tariff schedules. President CooLipcE has 
no idea of aliowing anyone to tinker 
with the tariff, and he is not eager to 
see a drive toward that end begin in 
Congress. 

On December 29, Senator ARTHUR 
Capper of Kansas, speaking in Washing- 
ton before the tariff conference called 
by the Farmers’ National Council, gave 

some indication of the way 
Cc Bee ed xs the wind is blowing by stat- 

ing that unless Republican 
leaders are content to make some revision 
in the existing Fordney-McCumber tariff 
schedules of 1922, a “political tornado” 
will result. “In the main,” he said, “the 
farmer has got the short end of the present 
tariff law. . . . There is a growing feel- 
ing in the West that there should be an 
entire readjustment of the tariff in the 
interest of the farmer... . Either the 
price of the commodities he sells must 
go up or the tariff must be revised 
downward.” 

The Tariff Commission came under 
fire at a meeting of the American Eco- 
nomic Association in New York City on 


Decrease in 
Output 


Western 
Mutterings 


December 29, when the alleged policy 
of the Administration in 
considering too closely po- 
litical expediency in making 
its appointments was called into question 
by Prof. F. W. Taussic of Harvard 
University, chairman of the Commission 
from 1917 to Ig1g9, and by Epwarp P. 
Costican, a member of the present Com- 
mission. “‘Until adequate assurances are 
given that the membership of the Tariff 
Commission will be safeguarded by law 
and will conform to the standards of 


Too Much 
Politics 





(International) 


REAR ADMIRAL CLARENCE S. WILLIAMS 


The commander in chief of the naval forces 

in the Far East, who has ordered Marines 

from the Philippines to China for the pur- 

pose of safeguarding American lives and 
property 


disinterested public service,” said Com- 
missioner CosTiGan, “it is fair to ask 
that no further appropriation for the 
Commission’s work be authorized by 
Congress.” Dr. Tavssic pointed out 
that it would always be difficult to main- 
tain a nonpartisan policy with regard 
to appointments to the Commission, but 
he states that in recent years, “the 
endeavor seems to have been to make it 
not an organization for unbiased inquiry 
on the facts, but one for preparing such 
recommendations as are known in ad- 
vance to be acceptable to the party and 
the Administration in power.” 

President Coo.incE is laying tentative 
plans for sending an American commis- 
sion composed of men of the highest 
ability to the League of Nations arma- 
ment conference. The Presi- 
dent intends to ask Congress 
soon for an appropriation 
to cover the expenses of sending American 
representatives to the February meeting 
of the eighteen nations which is to act as 
a preliminary to the international con- 
ference whose date is to be announced 


Disarmament 
Delegates 


later. Upon the President’s tentative 
list are said to be the names of such men 
as Frank B. Kettoce, Secretary of 
State, Hersert Hoover, Secretary of 
Commerce, Exiuu Root, Senator UNDER- 
woop, and Cuarites E. Hucues, all 
members of this country’s delegation at 
the Washington Arms Conference, Sena- 
tor Witu1am E. Borax, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
and Representative STEPHEN G. PorRTER 
of Pennsylvania, chairman of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. Other 
prominént Democrats besides Senator 
Unpverwoop are also said to be contem- 
plated by the President as possible mem- 
bers of the commission. Senator Borax 
is said to be unwilling to become a mem- 
ber of the American delegation, possibly 
on the ground that the disarmament dis- 
cussions are to be held under the auspices 
of the League of Nations. 

Senator Burton K. WHEELER of 
Montana has been freed of the last Federal 
indictment against him. On December 29, 
Justice Jennincs Barey of the Supreme 

Court of the District of 
Wheeler = Columbia quashed the in- 
Indictment di : hi 
Quashed ictments against him 
charging criminalconspiracy 
to defraud the Government in cases in- 
volving oil lands. Justice BarLey, in 
handing down his decision, stated that 
the indictment failed to constitute any 
violation of United States law. Indict- 
ments against former Solicitor Epwin S. 
Boots of the Interior Department and 
Gorpon CampBELL, Montana oil pro- 
moter, were also quashed. Justice BAILEY 
simply rendered a decision upon the legal 
aspects of the case. This is the third time 
that Senator WHEELER has been exoner- 
ated from charges brought against him by 
the Government since his record was first 
investigated by Attorney-General Harry 
M. DavucHERTy two years ago. Last 
spring the Federal District Court of 
Montana found him not guilty in the 
criminal proceedings brought against him 
in that State. Previous to that time, a 
Senate investigating committee under the 
chairmanship of Senator Boran had 
stated that charges against Senator 
WHEELER were unfounded. “I hope my 
enemies will have had enough and will 
leave me alone,” commented Senator 
WHEELER when informed of the decision. 
“The whole thing has been a retaliation 
for my investigation of Harry Davucu- 
ERTY and the ‘Ohio gang’ in the Depart- 
ment of Justice.” 

The régime of Brig. Gen. SMeptey D. 
Butter, U. S. M. C., as Philadelphia’s 
director of public safety came to a sharp 
close Christmas week when he was dis- 

missed from his office by 


sorta Mayor Kenprick. General 
beare Butter, who had previ- 


ously resigned from the 
Marine Corps, recalled his action, and 
after what he termed his “final bleat” 
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Air Pitot MAcREADY 


The famous pilot wears an altitude costume 
with oxygen tube and special helmet 


before an audience of 3,000 persons, in 
which he told the entire inside story of his 
fight to suppress liquor violation and vice 
in Philadelphia, he left for Washington to 
report for duty. Upon January 1, General 
BuTLer’s leave of absence from the 
Marine Corps would have come to an end, 
and President Coo.ipcE had previously 
refused to grant him an extension of time. 
He had been “loaned” to Philadelphia to 
clean up the city, and Mr. Coo.ince felt 
that two years was a long enough period 
for him to be relieved from active duty. 
In the light of General BuTLER’s “final 
bleat,”’ it is doubtful if he would consider 
that he had been absent from “active” 
duty during his Philadelphia experience. 
“It is now up to you people of Pennsyl- 
vania,” he said. “‘ We haven’t failed. This 
thing will roll on just like a locomotive. 
. . » Tome, it has been worth everything 
in a man’s life to have been identified all 
by myself in a fight on this fundamental 
question, whether we Americans shall be 
run and governed by a lot of bootleggers 
and naturalized foreigners.” 

France’s financial situation took on 
an optimistic air on December 28, when 
Premier ARISTIDE BrianD demonstrated 
that his patience with political manceu- 

vring was exhausted. All 

Briand Asserts ries the previous week 
Himself ° 

a storm had been brewing 

over the program of the new Finance 

Minister, Senator Pau, Doume_nr. The six 


Radical ministers had been threatening to © 


hold out against its ratification by the 
Cabinet, thus possibly forcing the resigna- 
tion of the ministry and the formation of a 
new ministry of which they should be in 
complete control. But Premier Brianp 
called their bluff and forced their hand. If 
they did not agree with him, he said in 
effect, they could resign. “I shall make 





every effort for conciliation, but if certain 
ministers wish to leave me, I won’t hinder 
them.” If they left, he intimated, he world 
forsake the Left combination entirely and 
seek a new majority from the whole Right 
Center. His uncompromising position had 
its desired effect, and when the matter 
came to a show-down, the Radicals lined 
up meekly behind the proposals of their 
chief. The program must now be ratified 
by Chamber and Senate; but since M. 
Brianp has weathered the Cabinet crisis, 
it seems entirely possible that he will come 

out victor in his next skirmishes. 
Washington is worried over the Chinese 
situation, and six destroyers left Manila 
on December 26, carrying a company of 
Marines. A transport left the following 
, day, carrying more Marines. 
Pay The order transferring them 

o China ay 
from the Philippines was 
issued by Admiral Ciarence S. Wi- 
LIAMS, commander in chief of the United 
States naval forces in the Far East. 
The presence of the Marines in China is 
regarded as a precautionary measure for 
the protection of American lives and 
property, in view of the three-cornered 
civil war now taking place there in which 
Cuanc Tso-.in, the Manchurian war lord, 
Fenc Yu-nsiano, the “Christian Gen- 
eral,” and Li Cuinc-.ino, the governor of 
Chihli Province are fighting for suprem- 
acy. Greatest anxiety is felt over com- 
plications that may result from the recent 
victory of Fenc at Tientsin. The Christian 
General’s troops have taken the city, 
forcing the retirement of Li Cu1nc-.inc. 
Because of FEna’s alleged connection with 
Moscow, Japan watches his moves closely, 
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Rheims Cathedral, bombarded by the Germans during the war, is now being repaired. This 
view of the east end shows some of the damage done to the roof 


since it is felt in some quarters that his 
victory will afford the Russians an oppor- 
tunity to obtain a coveted outlet to warm 
water at Tientsin. 

Gen. Kuo Sunc-.1no, the former lieu- 
tenant of Marshal Cuanea, who deserted 
his chief and attempted to defeat him 
in the field, has himself been worsted 
after many days of fighting 
around Mukden, and latest 
dispatches report his execu- 
tion. Thus, Canc has beaten one of his op- 
ponents and removed his opposition from 
the field, which narrows the struggle — 
because of General L1’s defeat — to a fight 
between Cuanc and Fenc. One of these 
two leaders must remove the other from 
the field before peace can be brought 
about in China. 

Turkey has not yet announced her 
decision with regard to the League 
Council’s award of Mosul to Irak under 
an extension of the British mandate. But 

observers confidently ex- 
en press the feeling that Turkey 
will not make trouble. Britain is anxious 
for a peaceful settlement of the dispute 
and is said to be willing to make certain 
small territorial concessions if they seem 
necessary to placate the Turks. In fact, 
Prime Minister StantEy Batpwin of 
Great Britain has made it plain to the 
Turkish Ambassador in London that his 
Government is perfectly willing to talk 
things over with the Turks with a view 
to delimiting the frontier in a manner 
satisfactory to both parties. Turkey is 
silent still, but Britain hopes that the 
whole matter will be settled in the near 
future. 


Chinese 
Situation 
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The Marines Have 
Landed — Why? 


(Continued from page 38) 
refugees from massacre. Eventually, the 
allied column blasted a pathway inland 
from the coast and relieved the weary little 
garrison. 

Since then, save only for a short period 
following the relief, there has always been 
a guard of Marines at the legation. Under 
an agreement between the American and 
Chinese Governments this arrangement 
has been continued from year to year and 
will probably remain in force for some time 
to come. 

Wherever there is a naval station be- 
yond the continental limits of the United 
States, there you will always find Marines. 
Not far from Yap, that dot on the map of 
the Pacific which occupied so much news- 
paper space a few years ago, there is an- 
other dot called Guam. This islet came to 
us from Spain after the war of ’98. It is 
ruled by a naval governor who has a 
battalion of handy men in marine uni- 
forms to keep the peace and to maintain 
his prestige. Their. most strenuous ac- 
tivity seems to be the suppression of the 
manufacture of a drink known as “tuba,” 
a high-powered beverage made from the 
sap of the cocoanut palm. When they are 
not chasing brown-skinned natives away 
from the palm trees, the Marines guard 
the local naval station. 

In the Philippines, Marines guard the 
naval station at Cavite, and on the other 
side of the world, in the Virgin Islands 
and Cuba, they perform the same kind of 
duty. In Cuba the United States is em- 
powered by treaty to maintain a naval 
station at Guantanamo where the Atlan- 
tic fleet makes its winter rendezvous. 
In Porto Rico a few squads do heel-and- 
toe guard around the naval radio station, 
and in Panama a company does its sen- 
try go at the submarine base. 

Last and least (in numbers) comes the 
“detachment” of one lone N. C. O. on 
duty in American Samoa, one of those 
magic isles of the South Seas. This Marine 
has command of a company of bare- 
footed, bushy-haired Fita-Fitas, who 
police the place and do “‘hay-foot, straw- 
foot” in the approved Leatherneck style. 
The natives are mild-mannered ex-can- 
nibals, who are now mostly Fundamen- 
talists, thanks to the missionaries. 





Wings of Empire 
(Continued from page 40) 
were killed. If figures mean anything in 
such matters, it may be said that one 
fatality took place for each 2,663,500 
miles. According to figures from the 
United States Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the New York Central Railroad 
during the same period had one fatality 


for each 4,400,000 passenger miles of 
operation. This figure is better than 
aviation produces, but the railroads have 
eighty years’ development behind them. 

But accidents are soon forgotten. The 
steady rise in patronage on the European 
lines may lead to abolishing the subsidies. 
This is a hope that was not dreamed of at 
first, but receipts have followed fast after 
results began to show. As an example of 
the increase in mail carrying, the French 
airways between Toulouse and Casa- 
blanca had an increase during one month 
from 4,000 letters to 200,000. 

Lately, an unusual use has been found 


for the European air lines. This is a study . 


of medieval architecture. It is now pos- 
sible for an American student to take a 
summer course in the history of art and 
architecture at his local university, then 
go abroad, take the airways and see most 
of the great works of architecture. He 
can see them either on the horizon or 
directly beneath; he can visit the homes 
of famous painters and sculptors and see 
exactly where they worked — from an 
altitude of 5,280 feet. He can literally go 
all over Europe in a few flying tours. 
Nowhere do the characteristics of 
Gothic and Romanesque buildings show 
up so plainly as from an airplane. If an 
individual seeking a veneer of classic 
culture wishes to see for himself the 
famous recrudescence of perpendicular 
Gothic, let him fly over the Houses of 
Parliament in London. Would he care to 
view a famous conglomeration of Assyr- 
ian and Renaissance influences in build- 
ings, let him see the Palais de Justice in 
Brussels from a level with the storks. 
Studying the Renaissance has long 
been a favorite scholastic pastime and no 
college professor, especially in America, 
could sit with ease in his departmental 
chair unless he had been abroad and 
inspected a lot of cathedrals. This has 
always taken considerable time and 
money. But now, the airways are his 
salvation. He can fly and save time. It 
took Europe 300 years to do the Renais- 
sance, but a modern student can do it in 


three days by airplane! 





The South Studies Gov- 
ernor Smith 
(Continued from page 47) 


in the South is not apt to be nominated by 
the Democrats for President under existing 
circumstances, but an able and influential 
Southern man as vice-presidential candi- 
date would greatly strengthen the ticket. 
Josephus Daniels represents the Wilson 
tradition and the Bryan tradition better 
than any other man in the South. He is 
able, vigorous, tolerant, nationally and 
internationally minded. It is regrettable 
that merely living in the South tends to 
make him unavailable as a Presidential 


candidate now, but, since the growth of 
the feeling in favor of nominating for 
Vice President a man of Presidential 
calibre makes that a greater honor than 
formerly, Mr. Daniels might consider it. 

Miss Annie Leo Graham, a member of 
one of the most prominent families in 
North Carolina, wrote a half-page article 
in the Raleigh News and Observer of No- 
vember 8. She met Governor Smith on 
many occasions in 1924 and heard many 
of his speeches and talked with hundreds 
of people who know him. She writes: 
“He is the most popular man I have ever 
seen. The people really love him. They 
know his real interest is in the people and 
their welfare. He is of the people and for 
the people all of the time. Personal ambi- 
tion and personal motive have never 
seemed to influence an action of Governor 
Smith’s.” 

On October 9, Prof. William E. Dodd 
of the history department of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, a native North Caro- 
linian and one of the foremost authorities 
on the history of the United States and 
especially of the South, visited Governor 
McLean in Raleigh. Professor Dodd, on 
the basis of his unrivaled knowledge of 
American history, stated emphatically 
that the Democratic party could elect 
Governor Smith if it would overcome 
religious intolerance and nominate him. 
This was not an opinion biased in favor 
of Governor Smith, for Mr. Dodd does 
not yet know him well enough to be suffi- 
ciently convinced of his Jeffersonian 
democracy, and is not yet enthusiastic for 
his nomination. But he has declared on 
various occasions that the Democrats can 
elect a President in 1928 if they care to 
nominate the great Governor of New 
York. Few men, even among those active 
in Southern politics, have the hearing 
among thoughtful people in the South 
that William E. Dodd has from his chair 
of American history in the University of 
Chicago and. from his summer home in 
the hills of Virginia. 

It is not the conclusion of this article 
that Governor Smith will or will not be 
nominated for President by the Demo- 
crats in 1928, but simply that the South 
is watching him and preparing to make 
a deliberate decision between giving up 
bigotry and prejudice and judging a great 
man fairly by the balance between his 
virtues and his fault, and the alternatives 
of losing whatever chance the Democrats 
might have to win the Presidency in 
1928. As a Virginian and a student of 
Southern history and Southern thought, 
I feel convinced that, if the facts are once 
correctly presented to the South, that 
great American virtue, the sense of fair 
play, in which the South is strong, will 
lead it to agree with Miss Graham of 
North Carolina and other Southerners 
that Governor Smith is a statesman of 
the first rank and worthy to sit in the seat 
of Thomas Jefferson and Woodrow Wilson. 
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Speeches, lectures, essays, debates, special 
articles, etc., prepared to order. 


JOHN H. ARNOLD, Cedar Falls, Iowa 


‘Books 
THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 


An International Association of Readers and Writers 


THE STEP LADDER 
A Monthly Journal of Bookly Ascent 
We publish limited first editions in attractive 
format. Out this fall— The Enchanted Garden, 
by John Erskine. 
We have something of interest for every bookly- 
minded person. Just say you are interested. 


FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 
1217 East 53 Street Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 











Old Ma Maps and Their Makers 


speed’s Monographs, No. 8) 
By Louis A. Hotman 
$2 pages, 15 illustrations. Price $1.00 postpaid. 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop 


9-a Ashburron Place Boston 











RELIGIOUS AND DISTINCTIVE BOOKS 
Mail Orders Given Prompt Attention 


Send Them to Department I _ Tel. Hay. 1600 
Th ILGRIM PQOOK STORE 
@ F ress OSTON, MASS. 


14 Beacon Street 77 Near THE StaTE House 


RE, SCARCE, UNUSUAL BOOKS. 

Americana, Autographs, Prints, 1890's 
Oddities. Write for list. Opera Book 
Shop, 58 West Washington, Chicago. 








OLISH BOOK IMPORTING CO. INC., 

38 Union Square, New York. Largest 
stock of Polish books; all subjects. Catalog 
upon request. 





Miscellaneous 


FOLDER proposing colonization among undevel- 
oped natural resources, in British Columbia, along 
lines of Industrial Democracy, sent free by The 
= Club, P. O. Box 1248, San Francisco, 





Magazine, periodical and fine book binding 
CORLIES, MACY @ CO., INC. 


Established 1857 


441 Pgart Sr. yer New Yorr 





Buy a Book a Week by Mail 


from The Readers’ Advisory Service—a group of authors, 
journalists and librarians offering highly specialized 
information to the book-purchasing public. Information on 
request. 18 East Eager St., Baltimore, Maryland. 


OUR HOROSCOPE CAREFULLY 
delineated. Full information sent on re- 
quest in a handsome pamphlet. F. Hyatt 





Smith, Ph.D., Box 102, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Stationery 
PERSONAL STATIONERY 


200 single sheets, 100 envelopes, postpaid $1. West 





Miss. R. $1.10. White bond paper, blue ink, top 
center only. Cash with order. 


RUE PUBLISHING CO. 


Study 
HOME STUDY— FREE TUITION 


High School, Normal, Business, Law, Civil Service, Engi- 
neering, Drawing, Domestic Science, Salesmanship and 
Collegiate courses thoroughly taught by mail. Type 
writing course free of tuition. Apply Carnegie College, 
Rogers. O. 


39 DENTON, MD. 








Travel 


Ministers, Professors, Teachers 


Earn Free Trip to Europe and Holy Land by 
organizing party of five for one of our tours. 
Educational Tours, Inc. 

59 Prospect St. East Orarge, N. J. 


EUROPE Travel-Study 1926 

Conducted Parties. Independ T . M 

Tours. Select t Sarvtes, Leoet hates _ 
EG YPT—PALESTINE—ITALY 

Feb. 20 and Mar. 31. 84 days. $1395, all expenses 


STRATFORD TOURS Sth Ave. & 40th St. N. Y. 


TRAVEL IN 1926 


TO EUROPE eansreare coun ue 


Alpine Mountain Tope, Swiss and Italian Lakes, the 
Rhine — Art, Literature — comfortable 
——s 2 moderate prices, wonderful sight-seeing pro- 
grams with best guides ‘ 


TO EGYPT 3 January. petty BO 
Egyptian party. Abas Bobs. Camp in the Fayum. 
ROUND THE WORLD J22v2ry 9. 3926. with 
the unspoiled hinterland. Moter 1200 miles in Java. 
TO MISSION FIELDS is: East, Septem. 


Harlan P. our thorit Interde- 
= rece 5 greatest au y on In 


TO THE HOLY LAND ae a g, 3926, with 


braska. A Churchmen’s Pilgrimage with ge Ph a 
primarily religious. 


TO NORTH AFRICA &: February 25, ry 25,, 1926, with 


Unique row including Biskra, ak to; wenn Be So 
the ee in Sicily and Italy. ae 


Send for full information about the tour 
that interests you. 


TEMPLE TOURS 



















447-E Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mase. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Unfair Technique 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

When Representative Gallivan spoke 
up in open meeting the other day about 
the prohibition agents who ran up a bill of 
hundreds of dollars in getting evidence 
against a Washington hotel, he was 
chiefly indignant over the waste of public 
money by these parasites of Puritanism. 
But it seems to me that there is a deeper 
question involved than whether prohibi- 
tion agents shall eat “Supreme of Canta- 
loupe au Porte” and swallow several 
quarts of “evidence” in the performance 
of their duties. The whole structure of our 
enforcement of certain laws rests on a 
very mean and dirty technique, which is 
known in some circles as “Provocation 
to Crime.” Our local municipal and State 
police long ago adopted the “frame-up” 
as a legitimate method of trapping 
criminals or others whom for one reason 
or another they did not like. They can 
see no harm whatever in inducing or 
tempting a suspected person to commit 
a crime and then arresting him for doing 
so. But now the police agents of our 
great Federal Government have adopted 
the same method—and somehow it 
makes me ashamed and a little sick. 

During the war the writer was attached 
to the Military Intelligence Service in 
France. On several occasions it seemed 
wise—in accordance with American 
police ethics — to induce suspected per- 
sons to commit a crime which would make 
possible their arrest and punishment. 
But on each occasion: the French authori- 
ties, both civil and military, sternly op- 
posed the proposal as outraging the 
essential laws of fair play. “ You cannot,” 
they said, “provoke or tempt a man to 
commit a crime and then punish him for 
what is really the consequence of your 
actions. Our courts would never permit 
it; it is not right.” We do not ordinarily 
look to Latin policemen for instruction 
in the more delicate nuances of sports- 
manship, but in this instance they have 
something to teach us. 

The horde of miserable little parasites 
let loose by the Volstead Act who travel 
around with Government funds in their 
pockets, seeking head waiters and ex- 
bartenders, hard-cider farmers and half- 
baked bell boys whom they can tempt 
into lawbreaking do not strike me as 
worthy representatives of this great and 
free country. I am aware that the esti- 
mable Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler can produce 
cost sheets to demonstrate that the fines 
collected exceed in dollars and cents the 
corruption money spent. I am also aware 
that to his mind any method which 
“lands” a violater of the Volstead Act 





is a right and proper method. But my 
argument is that however vile the Vol- 
stead Act violater may be, there are some 
things which. national self-respect should 
keep us from doing in our efforts to sup- 
press him. William Graham Sumner said 
somewhere, apropos of lynching, that 
while a crime might seem to justify any 
punishment, decent people simply cannot 
inflict certain punishments because they 
respect themselves. Civilized people can- 
not burn even a poisonous snake alive. 

Another mean device of our Federal 
Government is the widespread employ- 
ment of informers. In the customs service, 
the informer who supplies information 
leading to the arrest and fining of a 
smuggler receives a very substantial 
percentage of the fine as a reward for his 
talebearing and spying. In the American 
colonies of London and Paris are not a 
few well-dressed and prominent men and 
women who make a handsome income 
out of informing on their friends and 
acquaintances. A lady buys a necklace 
on the Rue de la Paix and the chances are 
very good indeed that some jeweler’s 
employee or some friend with whom she 
has had tea at the Ritz will cable all 
details of the purchase to the authorities 
at home. 

I suppose these methods are efficient, 
but some of us cannot quite stomach 
them. They won’t quite go down. They 
aren’t just the proper thing. We would 
respect our Government and the principle 
of law enforcement more if the Govern- 


ment played fair and acted like a decent 


person. Parents are partial to their chil- 
dren, but even the most doting parent 
punishes a child for talebearing. Our 
whole upbringing is against the informer, 
the spy, and the agent provocateur. Yet 
we find Uncle Sam employing these 
shabby rascals, these cheap knaves, and 
lying smart Alecks as his army of right- 
eousness and the shield and bucklers of 
his wrath. Our police methods have al- 
ways contrasted wretchedly with the 
strict fair play of the English who protect 
the rights of the criminal even at the cost 
of his conviction. But never before has our 
Federal Government sunk to the practice 
of such infamy as now accompanies its 
experiment in the enforcement of sump- 
tuary laws. 


A.R. W. 


Judge Gary and the Sherman 
Law 
New York. 


To the Editor of THe INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

Judge Gary’s attention has been drawn 
to the editorial in the November 7 issue 
of Tue INDEPENDENT, on page 514, in 
which it is said that Judge Gary is re- 
ported to have said, “Nolegal barrier now 
exists against competing steel producers 
setting prices by agreement.” 


He instructs me to say the report 
mentioned is not true. What he said was 
the contrary of that. Judge Gary’s 
speeches before the semi-annual meeting 
of the American Iron and Steel Institute 
on October 23 ultimo were printed, and 
two copies of them are enclosed. From 
these you may, if you please, see what was 
said. 

F. R. Sires, 
Secretary to Fudge Gary. 


Editor’s Note. — The editorial to which 
reference is made by the secretary of 
Judge Gary, chairman of the board of 
the United States Steel Corporation, was 
based on newspaper reports of the Judge’s 
address before the American Iron and 
Steel Institute on October 23. From 
a reading of the full text of his remarks, it 
appears that after discussing the parallel 
between what the steel industry wanted to 
do in 1908 and what the Maple Flooring 
Association, with the approval of the 
Supreme Court, is permitted to do today, 
the Judge asked this question: 


As a suggestion for consideration of the 
iron and steel industry, which is large and 
influential, would it be advisable to make 
another effort to stabilize the business? 


This question, as the high light of the 
address, naturally stood out in the news- 
paper reports above its context which was 
not reported in detail at the time, and the 
natural implication was that the word 
“stabilize” suggested possible price fixing. 
In justice to Judge Gary, however, we are 
glad to quote the following passage from 
his remarks which shows his attitude 
toward the Sherman Act: 


There is no tendency on the part of the 
courts or any department of Government 
to ignore or to modify the effect of the 
Sherman Law when properly interpreted 
and applied. The protection of the public 
against combinations and agreements to 
monopolize or unduly restrain trade is still, 
will be, and should remain, in full force 
and effect. Any arrangement between dif- 
ferent interests, direct or indirect, express 
or implied, calculated to maintain future 
prices of commodities or services, conflicts 
with the Sherman Law and will not be 
tolerated by the Government. Full in- 
formation by one to others concerning 
business is permitted. The law does not 
compel one to compete with another if one 
does not desire to do so, and the law es- 
pecially abhors competition which is in- 
tended to be destructive, unconscionable, 
and dishonest. 


As this statement approaches very 
nearly our own editorial opinion on the 
Sherman Act, we are glad to find that no 
great divergence of views exists between 
Judge Gary and ourselves on this question. 
We are also glad to record our belief in the 
testimony of Miss Ida Tarbell in her “Life 
of Judge Gary” that his influence in 1907 
prevented the Steel Corporation from 
adopting practices which would have lead 
to its dissolution by the court. 








